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The Business Situation in Texas 


The level of business activity in Texas continued to 
climb during August in spite of the fact that the hysterical 
consumer buying which characterized July business had 
begun to subside. Every important phase of business 
activity reported an increase over July, and all lines of 
business were substantially above a year ago. The con- 
cern of businessmen at this time is with adjustment of 
operations to such things as higher taxes, control of con- 
sumer credit and the precedence of war contracts over 
civilian business. Further concern revolves around such 
possibilities as wage controls, price controls and material 
allocations. At the present level of business activity 
most concern is directed at the problems of absorbing 
an expanded defense program when the economy is al- 
ready running at practically full capacity. It appears 
obvious that there is not going to be enough labor, 
materials or plant capacity to provide all the goods that 
consumers, businesses and the armed forces want to 
buy. Trimming these demands to make them conform 
to the volume that can be produced will be the determin- 
ing factor in business decisions for a considerable time. 
Business executives will need to pay an increasing amount 
of attention to decisions made in Washington, since most 
forecasts will depend upon these decisions. 

The index of business activity compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research rose 2.6% in August after 
adjustment for seasonal variation. This increase brought 
the index to a level of 19.4% above August 1949 and 
again represents a new record. All the business news 
from over the State confirms this behavior of the index, 
which means that business during the summer of 1950 
was at a higher level than ever before experienced, even 
at the peak of the war effort. It should be noted that 
May and June both set records, before the stimulating 
effects of the war were felt. With the rush of consumer 
and business buying that resulted from the war in 
Korea, July and August continued to climb. Many busi- 
ness analysts are of the opinion that the peak of the 
recovery in business had about been reached when the 
war began, and only the war stimulus prevented a rather 
severe recession. 


The strength of the rise in August business can be 
seen in the following table, where the changes in the 
individual components of the composite index of busi- 
ness activity are shown in detail. The upswing in August 
was stronger than July, with all but one component 
series rising substantially. A month earlier three out of 
seven series registered declines. 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS, 
AND COMPONENT SERIES, 1935-39=100 


(adjusted for seasonal variation) 


July Aug. Percent 
Series Weight 1950 1950 change 
Retail sales, msdn for price 
change ............ , ee 230.5 232.3 + 08 
Industrial power “consumption 14.8 340.4 351.0 + 3.1 
Crude runs to stills... 4.5 163.8 172.2 + 5.1 
Electric power consumption. . 30 407.1 412.4 + 13 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings ....... ‘ 17.6 146.8 141.9 — 3.3 
Urban building permits, 
adjusted for price change... 3.8 552.6 643.5 + 16.4 
Crude petroleum production. 8.6 192.6 202.2 + 5.0 
INDEX OF BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY (Composite) .... 100.0 243.3 249.7 + 2.6 


Again in August building activity showed the greatest 
strength, with the value of building permits issued ris- 
ing to almost thirteen times the volume issued in the 
prewar period 1935-39. The Bureau’s seasonally adjusted 
index of building permits rose to 1280.6 in August, an 
increase of 19.4% over the swollen levels of July. It 
is obvious that some of this expansion in comparison 
with the prewar period results from the higher costs now 
prevailing, but even when an adjustment is made for the 
difference in building costs, the volume of building con- 
struction started in August was almost six and one-half 
times the prewar level. Building costs have been rising 
since the beginning of the Korean war, but after making 
allowance for these increases the volume of building in- 
creased 16.4% between July and August and was 82.5% 
higher than a year earlier. All predictions of a decline in 
building have so far proved wrong, and this phase of 
business continues to constitute one of the strongest sup- 
ports of the present boom. 
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The rush of consumer buying of durable goods which 
pushed July sales 13.8% over the June level subsided 
slightly during August and resulted in a decline of 3.9% 
in the Bureau’s index of sales of durable goods stores. 
This decline, however, still left the index at 629.8% of the 
prewar base period. Jewelry stores and building material 
dealers were the only durable goods stores reporting an 
increase in business for August over July. Sales of soft 
goods boomed during August, with nondurable goods 
stores reporting an increase of 4.8% over July after 
allowance for seasonal variation. Supplies of nondurable 
goods are plentiful, and there is no reason why this situa- 
tion should not continue if the Korean war is brought 
to an.end soon—and no other major hostilities break out. 
Military needs for nondurable goods such as clothing 
will be much less for an army in training than for an 
army in combat. 


Consumer income can be expected to remain high. 
For the country as a whole income from wages and 
salaries for July was at an all-time peak, and it is 
expected that hours worked and wage rates will con- 
tinue to increase. Texas farm income for August showed 
an increase of 15.6% over July after adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation, but was 26.5% below a year ago. There 
seems to be little chance for 1950 farm income to equal 
that of 1949, but in spite of the decline in this element of 
consumer income, it seems likely that total income pay- 
ments to individuals will remain at a level high enough 
to buy all the goods that can be produced. 


Industrial production in Texas, as measured by the 
consumption of electric power by industrial users, in- 
creased 3.1% in August after adjustment for seasonal 
variation. This barometer has risen sharply throughout 
1950 and in August was 19.6% above August 1949. The 
oil industry in August regained most of the ground 
lost during 1949; crude production was back to the peak 
levels of 1948, and refinery operations were rapidly ap- 
proaching that level. Employment in manufacturing 
industries showed gains in August over July and was sub- 
stantially above August 1949. Some of this increase was 
the result of expanded war production, particularly air- 
craft, but the increases were rather evenly spread over all 
industries, which indicates that increased demand on the 
part of consumers was also an important factor in these 
gains. 

The increased demand for goods by business and con- 
sumers is resulting in the inevitable rise in prices. Even 
if industry were operating much farther below full 
capacity than it is, some rise in prices would result from 
such a sudden increase in demand as the Korean war 
brought about. But with business inventories at relatively 
low levels and industry operating at nearly full capacity, 
the sudden increase in demand inevitably caused a rapid 
rise in prices. Preliminary estimates of business inven- 
tories at the end of July made by the Department of 
Commerce showed a decrease of 15% from the end of 
June. Inventories had been rising during the first half 
of 1950 after declining during all of 1949. The peak of 
inventories was reached in the fall and early winter 
months of 1948, but the efforts of businessmen to re- 
duce their holdings of merchandise had brought their 
inventories by the end of 1949 to a level that was not 
large enough to support the current volume oi sales. 


The wholesale price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rose to 166.6 (preliminary) for August, com- 
pared with 162.9 in July and 157.3 in June. This index 
reflects the changing level of the prices of a large number 
of commodities and normally moves very slowly, but the 
past two months have wiped out a major portion of the 
decline that occurred during the last part of 1948 and 
all of 1949. The index of consumers’ prices in Houston 
declined less during the past 18 months than wholesale 
prices, and the strong upswing of July and August has 
brought this index to an all-time high. 

The sharp rise in prices since June gives warning 
of the dangers of inflation that are inherent in the in- 
creased spending that preparation for a major war will 
bring about. Practically all of the increase in buying 
to date has resulted from business and consumer buying 
rather than from increased government purchases of 
munitions. Consumer debt and business loans to banks 
have been increasing sharply as a result of this buying, 
and it does not seem likely that the mild restraints in 
Regulation W will have any appreciable effect on in- 
stalment purchases. The increase in income taxes will 
reduce consumer spendable income somewhat, but a 
considerable portion of the increased military expendi- 
ture will be financed by the expansion of bank credit, 
and whenever the government borrows from the banks 
it adds to the total purchasing power. Businessmen are 
also borrowing from the banks; loans of the reporting 
member banks of the Eleventh Federal Reserve District 
at the end of August were 6.2% above the end of June 
and 18.7% above the average for 1949. 

Farm prices have increased more spectacularly since 
the beginning of the Korean war than any other large 
group of commodities. The index of prices received by 
Texas farmers was 326 in August compared with 303 
in July and 288 in June. The average for 1949 was 
275. As a result of these increases retail food prices have 
risen sharply. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
food prices in August rose 3.3% for Houston and 2.8% 


for Dallas. 


The Bureau’s index of bank debits in Texas cities 
rose sharply in August to register a gain of 8.2% 
after a small decline in July. The chart below shows the 
spectacular nature of the August rise in this index, al- 
though it had been making strong gains throughout the 
first half of 1950. Since this index measures the changes 
in the volume of checks written against deposits in the 
banks of all the major cities in Texas, it is an excellent 
measure of the total business picture and tends to corro- 
borate the information given by the composite index of 
business activity. 
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TRADE 
Retail Trade 


(The movement of goods into the hands of consumers is one of 
the fundamental series of statistical data on business activity, since 
for business to be sound the volume of retail trade must be good. 
During a period of inflation an increase in sales results from a rise 
in prices as well as from an increase in the t of b The 
fluctuations in retail credit ratios are important conditioning factors 
of the volume of trade. Newspaper advertising linage and postal 
receipts are secondary trade indicators.) 





Texas retailing in August saw the surge of “scare” 
buying subsiding and numerous uncertainties being 
added to the problems perplexing retail merchants. It 
remains questionable whether customers’ brisk buying 
is based on fear of scarcities or on expectation of strongly 
rising price trends. Wholesale prices are up significantly, 
and retail prices moved up more sharply in August than 
in any other month in several years. Current retail 
prices are reported as being well below a replacement- 
cost basis. It would appear that some elements of 
sellers’ and “gray” markets have returned with pre- 
mium prices and with various lines, such as electrical 
appliances, on manufacturers’ allocation. Use of quota- 
tions specifying prices that will be prevailing at time 
of delivery has increased. 

Despite the first anti-inflationary move through re- 
imposition of credit controls, heavy customer buying 
will probably guarantee excellent retail business for 
the remainder of 1950 and somewhat beyond. However, 
merchants remain hesitant to commit themselves to 
business plans beyond a few weeks ahead. They face 
increasing pressure on working capital for replacement 
of stocks at rising price levels. 

In Texas, total retail sales in August fell 1.9% from 
the record high sales of July but stood 16.2% above 
a year ago. Sales for the eight months of 1950 topped 
the similar period of 1949 by 7.5%. Reversing a trend 
of many months, sales of durable goods supplied the 
decline (—5.9%) in August from July, whereas non- 
durables increased 1.7%, leaving nondurables for the 
eight months only 2.2% below the first eight months of 
1949. However, sales of durable goods compared with 
a year earlier stood 31.1% higher in August and were up 
23.5% for the eight months. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(in millions) 








Percent change 





Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 Jan.-Aug. 1950 





Type of Aug. Jan.-Aug. from from from 
store 1950 1950 Aug. 1949 July 1950 Jan.-Aug. 1949 
TOTAL _...__ $589.5 $4,320.4 + 16.2 — 19 + 17.6 
Durable goods _. 267.4 1,871.9 +811 — 5.9 + 28.5 
Nondurable goods. 322.1 2,448.6 + 6.2 + 17 — 22 





— 





Despite the over-all sales decrease from July, signifi- 
cant increases were reported by florists, jewelers, office 
supply dealers, lumber and building material dealers 
and apparel stores. The largest average increases over 
August 1949 were registered for lumber and building 
material dealers, farm implement dealers, furniture and 
household appliance stores, automotive stores, jewelers, 
and department and food stores. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Sonree: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Jan.-Aug. 
Number of 1950 
reporting Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 from 
establish- from from Jan.-Aug. 
Business ments Aug. 1949 July 1950 1949 
Apparel stores —........._._....... 264 + 13.4 + 12.9 + 4.0 
Automotive stores —......._.... 291 + 27.9 — 13.2 + 35.2 
Country general stores _...... 61 — 1.2 + 2.5 — 65.4 
Department stores 78 + 17.6 — 16 + 8.1 
Drug stores 201 45S 4.49 + 43 
Eating and diiien side _ 134 + 65.5 + 1.6 + 0.8 
Filling stations —.._...... 688 + 1.0 — 6.1 + 8.5 
Ee + 10.0 + 20.6 — 1.2 
Food stores —_...... a | + 16.8 + 1.7 + 10.4 
Furniture and eee 
appliance stores —..._.. .. 180 + 28.9 — 3.9 + 15.6 
General merchandise avn. . 145 + 18.7 + 1.2 + 68 
Jewelry stores 48 + 24.7 + 17.8 + 4.8 
tiene sone 20 + 1.4 — 8.5 + 12.7 
Lumber, building material 
and hardware stores 303 + 49.8 + 8.0 + 28.9 
Office, store and school 


supply dealers ——.________. 48 + 20.0 + 15.8 + 13.0 








Of the 35 cities reported individually, all averaged 
increases for August over a year ago while 33 increased 
for the eight months of 1950 over 1949. Largest sales 
increases over August 1949 were reported for Odessa 
(54.1%), Lubbock (45.0%), San Angelo (44.7%), 
Temple (40.2%), Austin (33.6%), Sherman (32.2%) 
and E] Paso (21.0%). The leading cities for the eight 
months were Lubbock (42.5%), Odessa (30.9% ) , Wichita 
Falls (29.2%), San Angelo (28.7%), Austin (26.9%), 
Plainview (26. 8%) and Abilene (25.0%). 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY CITY-SIZE GROUPS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 

















Jan.-Aug. 
Number of 1950 
reporting Aug. 1950 os _— from 

establish- from Jan.-Aug. 
Population* ments Aug. 1949 Py 1950 1949 
Over 100,000 __.____.__._____. 1,478 + 24.5 — 1.2 + 17.9 
50,000 to 100,000 __ _. 226 + 14.0 — 2.3 + 9.8 
L562 961 + 21.7 — 6.2 + 19.0 
ROR I ce 156 + 21.6 — 0.6 + 12.2 

*1940 Census. 


Currently revised to reflect the data furnished by the 
preljminary 1948 Census of Business, the newly estimated 
index (441.3) of total retail sales (based on 1935-39 
and adjusted for seasonal variation) again touched a 
new high point in August. The earlier high points had 
been in July (437.9), June (412.2) and May (404.3). 
Deflated to remove the effects of price changes, the ad- 
justed total sales index at 232.3 rose above the July high 
of 230.5 and topped earlier high points of 214-220 in 
the five months preceding it. 

The durable goods index (629.8) fell from its earlier 
high point of 655.6 registered in July but still stood well 
above the 576.2 of June and other earlier indexes. For 
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nondurables, the index at 356.3 rose above other 1950 
points (the highest being 343.7 in April) but fell short 
of the average index for 1948 (373.6) and indexes for 
January, February, April and December 1949 (357.9 to 
373.4). (Revised indexes for individual lines are not 
yet available.) 

The ratio of credit sales to total net sales in August for 
71 Texas department and apparel stores averaged: 1950, 
68.4% ; 1949, 65.6% ; 1948, 61.4%; 1947, 58.1%; 1946, 
51.6%. Largest percentages were in Dallas (74.7%), 
Beaumont (68.9%), Houston (63.3%), San Antonio 
(63.2%) and Fort Worth (61.8%), and, by types, among 
the dry goods and apparel stores (73.1%) and the larger 
department stores (70.9%). The average collection ratios 


for August stood: 1950, 45.2%; 1949, 48.7%; 1948, 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 


(in percent) 








Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
Number _ to net sales* outstandings* 


















a... Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Classification stores 1950 1949 1950 1949 
ati, STORES ~~... 7 68.4 65.6 45.2 48.7 
BY CITIES 
IN Soicice rcceens 6 55.4 60.0 58.5 57.6 
Beaumont —...... 3 68.9 70.8 59.0 48.3 
ad incasateinde si hcetaneee 3 51.3 49.5 45.7 50.1 
Cleburne — 8 88.7 40.7 44.2 45.3 
Corpus Christi 3 56.9 59.3 52.2 44.7 
I ec 74.7 17.3 48.3 17.9 
| i 53.1 57.9 40.1 33.2 
Fort Worth __ ane 4 61.8 64.1 55.8 51.9 
Houston __... = 6 63.3 66.1 44.1 44.4 
Lubbock ___ ee eae 3 50.9 55.0 44.9 50.6 
San Antonio 5 63.2 97.7 50.9 50.1 
WONG: ecco parece 5 58.6 62.1 52.4 50.7 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over 
fe 70.9 68.0 43.6 47.2 
Department stores (under 
| ec 54.1 52.4 42.4 61.9 
Dry goods and apparel stores 65 73.1 69.0 59.6 49.4 
Women’s specialty shops... 20 57.5 56.4 49.9 53.8 
Men’s clothing stores. 15 62.3 59.7 55.1 56.0 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
(1949) 
Over $3,000,000 _... 19 71.0 68.1 43.9 48.1 
$3,000,000 down to $1,500,000 11 60.4 58.1 53.6 53.8 
$1,500,000 down to $500,000... 20 54.9 51.5 50.7 49.3 
$500,000 down to $250,000 15 47.7 45.4 49.6 45.9 
Less than $250,000 Le 45.4 45.3 43.9 48.1 





50.8% ; 1947, 54.4% ; 1946, 63.8%. Excepting only July 
1950 (44.2%), the average August collection ratio 
(45.2%) was the lowest since prewar years. Largest 
collection ratios were in Beaumont (59.0%), Austin 
(58.5%), Fort Worth (55.8%), Waco (52.4%) and 
Corpus Christi (52.2%), and among dry goods and 
apparel stores (59.6%) and men’s clothing stores 
(55.1%). Seven cities improved their collection ratios 
over 1949: Beaumont, Corpus Christi, El Paso, Fort 
Worth, Waco, Austin and San Antonio. 

Advertising linage in 32 Texas newspapers in August 
averaged 5.3% above July and 10.3% over a year ago. 
Of these papers, only four reported decreases from 
July and only one from August 1949. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totaled 237,404 thou- 
sand gallons in July, 2.9% down from June but 13.2% 
over July 1949. Sales to the federal government 
amounted to 14,936 thousand gallons, or 8.1% over 
June but 64.9% under a year ago. The seasonally ad- 
justed index of gasoline sales (1935-39=100) stood at 
228.8 in July against 202.1 a vear earlier. 

Visitors to State parks in August numbered 439,550 
in 145,093 cars, or 14.6% more visitors in 6.9% more 
cars than a year earlier. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS* 








Percent change 





Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 














Aug. July Aug. from from 
City 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 

TOTAL* $4,005,966 $3,644,483 $3,576,582 +120 + 9.1 
ae: 9,464 10,144 7,381 + 28.2 — 6.7 
I geet sa 3,583 4,292 3,188 + 12.4 — 16.5 
Brownfield .- 6,046 3,687 3,316 + 82.3 + 64.0 
Burnet... ‘ 1,500 1,383 1,358 + 10.5 + 8.5 
Chiires 4,686 4,459 4,151 + 12.9 + 65.1 
Cleburne _ Bees 7,708 6,894 5,844 + $1.9 + 11.8 
Crystal City - - 1,644 1,894 1,737 — 6.4 — 13.2 
Cuero eee 3,487 3,564 3,437 + 1.5 — 2.2 
Del Rio pote 5,629 5,682 5,728 — 1.7 — 0.9 
Edinburg —_........ 5,622 5,979 6,094 — 7.7 — 6.0 
El Campo -- 5,275 5,082 4,341 + 215 + 3.8 
Gladewater _ 3,128 4,165 3,787 — 17.4 — 24.9 
Graham __._..... 8,754 4,581 8,601 + 42 — 18.1 
Granbury —......... 805 1,027 759 + 61 — 21.6 
Greenville —... 13,516 12,754 14,270 — 5683 + 6.0 
Hillsboro ——___. 8,867 4,621 4,375 —116 — 16.3 
Jacksonville __ 7,697 6,977 6,428 + 19.7 + 10.3 
Kenedy —.__. ; 2,266 2,890T 2,210 + 25 — 5.2 
Kerrville oe 6,636 7,130 6,179 + 7.4 — 69 
Lamesa = 7,274 6,272 5,387 + 35.0 + 16.0 
Littlefield __ 3,996 3,923 4,598 —181 + 19 
oe 2,720 2,167 2,051 + 32.6 + 25.5 
ina 11,675 11,464 11,000 + 6.1 + 1.8 
Midland __—~._ 24,965 26,083 19,247 + 29.7 — 43 
Mission ____ , 5,064 5,599 4,699 + 7.8 — 10.0 
Nacogdoches __.. 8,188 6,331 6,682 -+ 22.5 + 29.8 
New Braunfels - 7,240 8,681 6,941 + 438 — 16.6 
Commie 9,648 11,989 9,717 — 0.7 — 19.5 
ae 10,504 12,202 10,545 — 04 — 13.9 
Raymondville _ 4,825 6,141 4,493 + 7.4 — 21.4 
Seu 5,315 5,133 4,747 +120 + 8.5 
Snyder... 9,561 9,193 4,283 + 4.0 
Uvalde _ 5,628 4,251 4,394 + 28.1 + 32.4 
Vernon vara 6,916 8,512 6,687 + 34 — 18.8 
Views: 11,505 12,120 10,609 + 84 — 6.1 





*Credit sales divided by net sales. 


tCollections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions.” 


TRevised. 
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Foreign Trade 


(Tonnage figures for export shipments from the principal ports 
of the State provide an accurate physical measure of the current 
volume of foreign export trade. Value figures for exports and 
imports, however, represent a more common measurement of foreign 
trade transactions, but they are subject to adjustment for price 
changes.) 

United States general exports dropped sharply from 
$876.5 million in June to $774.1 million in July, the 
lowest registered since February of this year ($772.0 
million). The real decline is even more acute, however, 
since the figure for July ($774.1 million) includes 
$47.0 million in Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
shipments which were excluded from the June total 
($876.5 million). Textile fibers and manufactures, which 
fell from $175.1 million in June to $80.2 million in July, 
accounted for the majority of the decline. Machinery 
end vehicles, a large component of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program, were the only export commodities 
to show any appreciable gain over June of this year. 

On the other hand, United States imports, spurred by 
the Korean war, reached $711.1 million, second only 
to the all-time high of $720.0 million recorded in De- 
cember 1948. Compared to June of this year ($685.6 
million) the imports for July did not show as great a 
change as did the exports for the same period. Vegetable 
food products and beverages was the only commodity 
class to register any substantial change, increasing from 
$160.0 million in June to $202.7 million in July. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF TEXAS PORTS 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Coa 
Percent change 








June 1950 June 1950 

















June May June from from 
Customs district 1950 1950 1949 June1949 May 1950 
EXPORTS, TOTAL t ee 
_ 2 | eeeneeer a: 1.9 22 + 91 + 26.8 
Galveston* t 69.2 89.6 
NG 21.4 233 + 04 + 9.8 
Sabine* + 6.7 12.8 
IMPORTS, TOTAL - 22.8 21.0 28.4 — 19.7 + 8.6 
i = 4.1 2.7 22 +864 + 51.9 
0 es 10.3 145 —269 + 2.9 
ROONOD on 7.8 7.9 93 —161 — 1.8 
ee 0.3 0.1 2.4 — 87.5 





*Exports denote only water-borne shipments for Galveston and Sabine. 
tNot available 





Foreign trade through Texas ports appears to be 
following the same general pattern of the nation as a 
whole. The Port of Brownsville had expected, despite 
cotton acreage allotment and adverse weather conditions, 
to export approximately the same amount of cotton in 
1950 as was shipped in 1949. However, with the advent 
of federal control on cotton exports as imposed on 
September 7 of this year the outlook for Texas ship- 
ments of cotton and cotton linters seems dim. Too, 
U. S. Customs export licenses are now required before 
the majority of Mexican cotton, which is usually shipped 
through the Port of Brownsville, can be moved from 
the warehouses. An estimated 200 thousand bales of 


WATER-BORNE FOREIGN TRADE AT TEXAS PORTS 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 


May 1950 May 1950 

















May Apr. May from from 

Customs district 1950 1950 1949 May 1949 Apr. 1950 

EXPORTS, TOTAL 76.0 80.9 1256 —395 — 61 
Galveston _.... 69.2 Th.0 109.1 — 86.6 — 8.5 
RE Re eae ene 0.1 0.6 0.2 — 50.0 — 83.8 
Sabine apicecepccoiebs 6.7 8.6 16.3 — 58.9 — 22.1 
IMPORTS, TOTAL _... 11.1 12.7 19.5 — 48.1 — 12.6 
Galveston _.............. 10.0 11.5 15.9 — 87.1 — 18.0 
NS eo ee ee 1.0 1.0 0.6 + 66.7 0.0 
I ke 0.1 0.2 3.0 — 96.7 — 50.0 








such cotton now stored in Brownsville warehouses will 
be frozen, temporarily at least. 

Export and coastal cars unloaded at Texas ports in 
August decreased 2.9% from July and were 2.3% below 
August of last year. 


EXPORT AND COASTAL CARS UNLOADED* 




















Source: Car Service Division, Association of American Railroads 
Percent change 
Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 

Aug. July Aug. from from 
Port 1950 1950 1949 Aue. 1949 July 1950 
TOTAL _._.. 15,857 16,017 15,922 — 28 — 29 
Beaumont ; Stasi 82 108 84 - — 24.1 
Port Arthur 279 459 1,170 — 76.2 — 89.2 
Tens City 707 632 492 + 43.7 + 11.9 
Houston 4,368 4,825 4,524 — 38.4 + 1.0 
Galveston ; 9,067 9,232 8,570 + 65.8 — 18 
Brownsville RE 958 1,160 909 + 65.4 — 17.4 
Corpus Christi __ 96 101 228 — 57.0 — 5.0 








Excluding coal. t—~tS 

Imports through Texas ports are on the upgrade. Re- 
cent reports indicate that the demand for raw materials 
in the Houston area has caused an upturn of imports 
through the Port of Houston. Construction materials, 
together with items needed by the factory production 
lines, are coming through the port at such a rate that 
imports are making a challenge for the position per- 
ennially held by the tremendous export business. Like- 
wise, imports in E] Paso, Galveston and Sabine, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, are showing continued increases. 

Among the highlights of the foreign trade news for 
Texas was the formal opening of Foreign Trade Zone 
No. 6 in San Antonio on September 1. This zone repre- 
sents two more “firsts” for Texas. It is the first inter- 
national trade zone located at an inland port and also 
the first trade zone serviced primarily by air transpor- 
tation. This zone, equipped with ample warehouse and 
handling facilities, together with railroad and _ truck 
connections, bids fair to develop into an estimated 
$10 million annual business. This zone was established 
primarily to connect the United States and the Central 
and South American trade. 
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PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing 

(The volume of manufacturing activity in any industrial area, 
varying regularly with the seasons, is a sensitive measure of the 
changes in business activity.) 

Manufacturing activity increased during August and 
maintained a level considerably higher than for the 
same month last year. The index of industrial power 
consumption stood at 351.0, 3.1% higher than for July 
and 19.6% above the level of August 1949. As a result 
of continued industrial expansion in the State, industrial 
power consumption remained substantially above that 
for the same period of any other previous year. 
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Cotton manufacturing reversed its seasonal decline as 
consumption of cotton by the mills increased 19.5%, 
bringing activity 2.4% over August 1949 consumption. 
Linters consumption, however, increased only 2.9%, a 
decline of 8.6% from August 1949. August showed a 
1.4% increase over July in the number of spindles in 
place, while the number of spindles active increased 
4.5%. Total spindle hours increased 23.3%. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING 

















Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Percent change 
Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 
Aug. July Aug. from from 
Item 1950T 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
CONSUMPTION®* 
Ce, 12,533 10,488 12,287 + 2.4 +19.5 
Tints... 2,620 2,547 2,866 — 8.6 + 2.9 
SPINNING ACTIVITY?+ 
Spindles in place 
ee) 212 209 245 —13.5 + 1.4 
Spindles active 
(000s): 208 199 192 + 8.8 + 4.5 
Total spindle 
hours (000’s) 90,000 73,000 72,000 +25.0 +23.3 
Average spindle 
RNR etnias = 425 849 296 +43.6 +21.8 








*In running bales. 
tFor four weeks ending August 26, 1950. 


Crude runs to stills continued to show substantial 
increases in August as a result of increased military 
requirements. After adjustment for seasonal variations, 
the index of crude runs was 172.2% of the 1935- 
39 average. This places the index 7.9% above August 
1949, Total runs for the month before adjustment came 
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Despite the increasing trend of crude runs, refinery 
stocks showed a general decline in most classifications 
for August. Due to heavy military requirements, drains 
on gasoline stocks overbalanced replacements to leave 
reserves 7.4% below July and 0.2% below August 1949. 
However, August distillate stocks increased 7.0% over 
the previous month while remaining 11.1% below the 
same month a year ago. Kerosene stocks declined 8.5% 
below July but were the only refinery stocks to show 
a large increase (19.4%) over August 1949. Residuals 
showed the least decline from the previous month but 
recorded the greatest decline (35.8%) from the same 
month of last year. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 


(in thousands of barrels) 

















Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
Percent change 
Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 
Aug. July Aug. from from 
Section and item 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 

TEXAS 
Gasoline 18,487 19,958 18,528 — 0.2 — 7.4 
Distillate . 11,705 10,948 18,178 —111 + 7.0 
Residual _. 5,722 5,776 8,907 — 3838 — 0.9 
inn ..... 4521 4,929 3,777 +194 — 8.5 
TEXAS GULF COAST 
en a SR 16,803 14,710 + 49 — 8.2 
Distiiiate —._.__._..._...... 10, 506 9,676 12,178 — 15.0 + 7.0 
| | eee ..... 4,840 5,002 7,487 — 35.4 — 8.2 
Kerosene _._............ 3,962 4,315 3,074 + 28.9 — 8.2 
INLAND TEXAS 
ee . S008 8,155 3,818 —200 — 38.1 
ens SC 1,267 995 + 35.6 + 6.5 
ON as 882 7174 1,420 — 37.9 + 14.0 
pe en Cees 549 614 708 — 21.9 — 10.6 








*Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of month. 





MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








Percent change 





Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 














Unit Aug July Aug. from from 
Product (000’s) 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
TOTAL MILK 
EQUIVALENT®* _. Ibs. 67,858 81,505 74,014 — 83 —16.7 
Creamery butter __ Ibs. 1,095 1,765 1,420 —22.9 —38.0 
ine awwet gals. 2,775 2,574 2,640 + 65.1 + 7.8 
American cheese 497 612 525 —53 —18.8 
Cream cheese _... 162 164 171 —563 —1.2 
Evaporated milk 2,758 8,435 8,170 —138.0 —19.7 








*Milk equivalent of dairy products was calculated from production 


to 49.7 million barrels, 4.7% more than for July of 


data. 
this year. 


tIncludes sherbets and ices. 
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Dairy product manufacturing in Texas also showed 
a decline during August, with ice cream manufacture 
registering the only increase (7.8%). The seasonally 
adjusted index of dairy product manufacturing for 
August stood at 70.5, more than 5% below what might 
have been expected. 

Lumber production in Southern pine mills during July 
declined 5.0% from June but continued 13.0% greater 
than in July 1949. Shipments of lumber in July also 
declined but remained 19.0% above those of July 1949. 


TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Sources: Bureau of Mines and Bureau of the Census 





= 





Percent change 


July 1950 July 1950 








July June July from from 
Item 1950 1950 1949 July 1949 June 1950 

Cement (1,000 barrels) 

Production 1,507 1,397 1,287 + 17.1 + 7.9 

Shipments 1,499 1,438 1,162 + 29.0 + 4.2 

Stocks* 615 606t 820 — 25.0 + 1.5 
Cottonseed (tons) 

Received at mills 120,470 19,863 100,856 +194 —_. : 

Crushed 111,491 102,527 53,348 + 8.7 

Stocks* 207,791 198,812 73,860 + 4.5 
Wheat 

Ground (1,000 bushels) 2,656 2,717 2,925 — 92 — 2.2 

Flour (1,000 sacks) 1,140 1,168 1,256 — 92 — 2.4 


Public Utilities 


(The sales of public utilities fluctuate less than the average of 
all business but, because the industry requires an unusally large 
amount of fixed investment, it is a strategic factor in the business 
situation.) 

Use of all public utilities in Texas increased dur- 
ing the month of August. Residential electric power 
consumption rose 6.4% above July, while commercial 
consumption increased 4.0%. Even after adjustment for 
the seasonally heavy demand for electric power, the 
index of total power consumption showed a 1.3% in- 
crease from the July level. The rise placed the index 
17.5% above August 1949. Closely following this 
composite pattern, the index of industrial power con- 
sumption advanced 3.1% from July to 351.5% of the 
1935-39 base. 





INDEX OF ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION IN TEXAS 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39100 PERCENT 
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*End of month. 
tRevised. 


Cement production and shipments for July, increasing 
7.9 and 4.2%, respectively, were 17.1 and 29.0% above 
those of July 1949. Gross stocks were up 1.5% from 
June but remained 25.0% below last July. 

Cottonseed received at mills during July experienced 
a seasonal spurt, increasing 506.5% over June. How- 
ever, the actual amount of cottonseed crushed during 
July increased only 8.7%, while stocks increased 4.5%. 
This low percentage increase in stocks reflects the large 
quantity of cottonseed already on hand, the remainder 
of a large backlog of raw material from last year’s 
West Texas crop still awaiting processing. The amount 
of cottonseed crushed and the stocks on hand in July 
continued far above those of a year previous. 

The amount of wheat ground and the amount of flour 
produced decreased in July, falling slightly more than 
9% below production levels of July 1949. The July 
index of wheat grindings stood at 111.8 as compared 
to 123.1 in July of last year. 

As mobilization planning continued to get underway 
throughout the United States this month, Texas indus- 
tries also made preparations for stepped up production. 
Increases in oil allowables and demand stepped up pro- 
duction in petroleum and refining activities. Texas air- 
craft manufacturers and parts suppliers have received 
additional government contracts to boost national pre- 
paredness. Reactivation of some standby government 
defense plants and possibilities of new diversified plants 
have been rumored. One large chemical manufacturer 
indicated plans to double its plant size. Completion of 
a new cast iron pipe foundry is anticipated within the 
next month, 


The number of telephones in service in 40 Texas 
cities continued to increase, gaining 0.6% from July to 
rise 11.2% above those in operation in August 1949, 
Typical of increasing telephone service throughout the 
State is the $17 million expansion program recently 
begun in Dallas where an estimated 43 thousand tele- 
phones will be added to the lines in the next twelve 
months. In spite of increasing demand for telephone 
equipment, both from civilian and military sources, 
the telephone company is not anticipating any shortage 
of supplies or equipment which might delay or indefi- 
nitely postpone the completion of this expansion 
program. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION * 
(in thousands of kilowatt hours) 








Percent change 





Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 











Aug. July Aug. from from 

Use 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
TOTAL .. 866,873 806,559 739,182 + 17.8 + 7.5 
Commercial __ 199,519 191,754 175,852 + 13.5 + 4.0 
Industrial .... 369,256 345,286 308,792 + 19.6 + 69 
Residential ... 156,081 146,625 187,142 + 13.8 + 6.4 
Other . 142,017 122,894 117,396 + 21.0 + 15.6 








*Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Producers of electric energy in Texas increased their 
output during July 9.8% above that of June. This 


brought Texas production to a point 15.6% above that 
of July 1949, as compared with an increase of 13.0% 
for the nation as a whole. Several power production 
firms have recently indicated expansion programs to 
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enlarge their capacities, and it now appears likely that 
a $7.5 million federal loan for the construction of a 
cooperative power plant in the Abilene area will be 
granted in the near future. The margins of reserve 
capacity of power plants in the State, together with 
interconnected power systems and lines, should be ade- 
quate to cover any increase in power consumption that 
may be needed as a result of stepped-up military require- 
ments in most areas. 


Natural Resources 


(The production of crude petroleum is a major industry in Texas, 
and the changes in the volume of production have a direct effect 
upon the income produced in the State. Figures on the number of 
well completions by districts indicate the extent to which new sources 
of oil and gas are being developed and the areas of the State in 
which drilling operations are in process.) 

The index of average daily production of crude pe- 
troleum in Texas for August was 202.2, ten points above 
the figure for July. The 2,513,950 barrels of crude pro- 
duced each day in August constituted a 6.1% increase 


over the July figure and a 35.6% rise over August 1949. 





INDEX OF CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 








PERCENT ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION , 1935-39100 PERCENT 
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Natural gas production for June, the latest month for 
which data are available, came to 318,083 million cubic 
feet, a 2.6% decrease from May production. The sea- 
sonally adjusted index of natural gas production (429.2) 
for June, 1.7% below the previous month, still main- 
tained a 16.3% increase over June 1949. Construction 
work begun on new major gas pipe lines and the an- 
nouncement of plans for further pipe lines make prob- 
able a continued increase in gas production. 

The value of carbon black produced, which is more 
erratic than gas or oil, increased 292.2% from $1,276 
thousand in July to $5,013 thousand in August, 140.3% 
above August 1949. Crude oil production valued at 
$189,211 thousand for August, showed an increase of 
73.2% from July, while natural gas and casinghead gas 
increased 16.9% to $18,314 thousand during the same 
period. 


VALUE OF NATURAL RESOURCES PRODUCED 
(in thousands) 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








Percent change 





Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 








Aug. July Aug. from from 
Item 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
Carbon black _....$ 5,018 $ 1,276 $ 2,086 peas St es 
Crude oil 189,211 109,223 142,696 + 32.6 + 173.2 
Natural and casing- 
head gas 18,314 15,662 16,048 + 14.1 + 16.9 








WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Jeurnal 


























August 1950* Year-to-date 

District Total Oil Gas Dry 1950 1949 
mae TH 1 OR 1088 55 5138 10,912 8,849 
North Central Texas... 469 216 4 249 8,321 2,991 © 
West Texas _........... _ 518 434 2 82 3,265 2,113 
Panhandle = 82 47 29 6 622 660 
Eastern Texas ___.... 126 82 6 $8 787 437 
Texas Gulf Coast 216 132 5 79 1,526 1,340 
Southwest Texas _..._ 190 122 9 59 1,391 1,808 








*For five weeks ending September 2. 


Continually increasing military and civilian require- 
ments for petroleum products has prompted the industry 
to a near record pace. Prospects are that the petroleum 
industry will meet or exceed the peak crude and gaso- 
line production reached in December 1948. 


Announcement was made that the world’s largest “cat 
cracker” was planned for installation at Port Arthur. 
The Fluid Catalytic Cracking Unit with a 60 thousand 
barrel daily capacity will have an anticipated output 
20% greater than any present similar installation; the 
unit will produce ingredients for aviation gasoline, auto- 
motive gasolines, fuel oils and materials for synthetic 
rubber production. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service in co- 
operation with the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission this summer has begun a long needed survey 
of the fishery potentialities of the Gulf. The present 
knowledge of the Gulf is limited, and the growth of 
the State’s fishing fleet during and since the last war 
has placed undue pressure on our fisheries. The shore 
fish resources of the Gulf are fairly well known at the 
present time, but the offshore potentialities are still 
generally unknown and should be investigated. Such 
investigations may reveal the presence of tuna, albacore 
and bonita. 


Landings of fishery products at Texas ports during 
August amounted to 16,920,467 pounds compared with 
11,598,351 pounds for the same month a year ago. 
The catch of menhaden (12,359,502 pounds) and shrimp 
(4,289,851 pounds) accounted for 98% of the Texas 
production during August. 


The Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commission re- 
ported that during the 1949-50 fiscal year (beginning 
September 1, 1949) landings at Texas ports totaled 
85,243,237 pounds, 23% greater than the poundage 
received during the 1948-49 fiscal year. Landings of 
finfish, which amounted to 47,287,298 pounds during 
the period September 1, 1949 to August 31, 1950 were 
0.7 million pounds less than in the previous fiscal year. 
However, receipts of shellfish, which amounted to 
37,955,939 pounds, were 16.7 million pounds greater. 
Reduced landings of menhaden during the first months 
of the fiscal year were responsible for the decline in 
receipts of finfish. The gain in the production of shell- 
fish was caused by record landings of shrimp, which 
amounted to 37.8 million pounds, compared with 21.2 
million pounds in the 1948-49 fiscal year. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


(Because of the lated deficiency of building in all sections 
of the State, data on the volume of construction work are an 
extremely important part of the business situation. Building permits 
and contracts awarded are both generally used to measure building 
activity.) : 

Building activity in Texas, as measured by the index 
of the value of urban building permits issued, hit an 
all-time high in August—1280.6, after adjustment for 
seasonal variation. This represents an increase of 95.2% 
from August 1949 and 19.4% over July of the current 
year. After adjustment for price changes the index stood 
at 643.5, an 82.5% increase from August 1949 and 16.4% 
over July 1950. 








| INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 
PERCENT ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION , 1935~39=100 PERCENT | 
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Dollar estimates of building authorized in August were 
$92,675 thousand, a 10.1% rise from the preceding 
month, with January-to-August estimates running 75.3% 
above estimates for the same period of 1949. Residen- 
tial construction was up only 5.9% from July, while 
nonresidential construction rose 25.2%. The value of 
multiple family housekeeping units authorized fell 22.5% 
from the preceding month, and additions, alterations 
and repairs dropped 5.6%. In the year-to-date com- 
parison all classes of construction were above 1949; 
single family dwelling units showed the sharpest increase. 

Estimates of building permits issued by city-size groups 
rose only fractionaly from July in the “25,000 to 
50,000” class, but this group showed the largest increase 
from the same period of 1949 in year-to-date figures. 
Only in the “less than 25,000” group was a decline 
(4.0%) registered in the month-to-month picture. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 
(value in thousands) 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 





Aug. 1950 Jan.-Aug. 1950 











Aug. from rom 

Type 1950* July 1950 Jan.-Aug. 1949 
TOTAL .-. ....-- $92,675 + 10.1 + 75.3 
New construction : ; 84,120 + 12.0 + 84.5 
Residential esate 54,498 + 6.9 +115.4 
Housekeeping ~siocnn ean + 6.0 +115.8 
Single family units _...... 49,558 + 8.8 +127.6 
Multiple family units _..... 3,513 — 22.5 + 48.5 
Nonhousekeeping —.......... 1,427 + 0.4 + 85.1 
Nonresidential ; - +20,662 + 25.2 + 36.5 
Additions, alterations and repairs. 8,555 — 65.6 + 20.0 








Only building for which building permits were issued within the 
incorporated area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made estimates of 
urban building authorized in Texas from 1942 through 
June 1950. The value of total urban building author- 
ized fell from $84,987 thousand in 1942 to $49,287 
thousand in 1943, but rose slightly in 1944 and con- 
tinued the upward movement through 1948. Preliminary 
estimates place 1949 somewhat under 1948; but esti- 
mates for the first six months of 1950 indicate an increase 
for the year over 1948. The number of new dwelling 
units (housekeeping only) authorized in 1948 were ap- 
proximately three times the number authorized in 1942; 
the value of permits issued in 1948 was $269,508 thou- 
sand as compared with $43,238 thousand in 1942 and 
$24,291 thousand in 1944. 

Construction in Texas and throughout the country 
shows little sign of an immediate slowing down. How- 
ever, the Korean war, a tightening of credit restrictions, 
increasing prices and material shortages will probably 
operate to curb present high levels of activity within 
the months to come. 

Building contracts awarded in the nation as a whole 
hit a record level in August. Following the national pat- 
tern, construction contracts awarded in Texas during 
the month rose 29.3%, standing 19.5% above August 
1949. The year-to-year advance in contracts awarded in 
Texas was due entirely to a jump in nonresidential 
(69.2%) awards; engineering and residential classes 
registered declines of 26.3 and 3.3%, respectively. 

New construction put in place throughout the country 
during August reached $2,730 million, according to 
estimates prepared jointly by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor. This was 3% above July estimates 
and 24% above estimates for August 1949. New con- 
struction put in place for the first eight months of 1950 
was estimated to be $17,184 million, up 20% from the 
same period a year ago. Public housing and nonhouse- 
keeping residential rose 13% from July of the current 
year, and highway construction was up 11%. Within 
the nonresidential group, hospital and institutional build- 
ing, although dropping 3% from July, rose 53% from 
August 1949 and was up 98% in the year-to-date 
comparisons. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
CITY-SIZE GROUPS 


(value in thousands) 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 





Aug. 1950 Jan.-Aug. 1950 
Aug. from from 











Populationt 1950* July 1950 Jan.-Aug. 1949 
| enna + 10.1 + 75.8 
| a SS + 15.8 + 86.2 
50,000 to 100,000 «16,471 + 19.2 + 48.5 
DEO 26 Tee se 7,141 + 0.8 +114.9 
Less than 25,000 __...__.._...._ 20,502 — 4.0 + 68.0 








Only building for which building permits were issued within the 
incorporated area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 

*Preliminary. 

+1940 Census. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Aug. _ Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 
August fro from August from from 
City and item 1950 Aug. "1949 July 1950 City and item 1950 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
BEAUMONT: 
ABILENE: Retail sales ReveeNets Ane ANE laa, +6 — 21 
Automotive prea , : 31.5 — 5.2 

Retail sales ____. eer eee E + 29.7 - Eating and drinking sheets. ie = 5.5 + 4.3 

Department and apparel store sales... #271 — 15 Furniture and household stores +445 — 15.0 

Pee teens fh 45,828 + 20.6 + 8.8 Lumber, building material , : : 

Building permits a : ~——-$ 1,902,477 $284.7 +102.0 and hardware stores + 51.2 + 17.7 

Bank debits to individual accounts Department and apparel store sales. re + 15.1 + 18 

(thousands) $49,121. ++ 68.7 + 3.8 Postal receipts Eee oe ee ee 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 47,946 + 88.5 — 0.5 Building permits ...$ 1,883,454 +222 + 56.8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —__ 12.2 + 25.8 + 2.5 Bank debits to individual accounts 

MRNINIINS  opo - 900 — 48.6 + 20.0 (thousands) _. ; 7 $ 109,244 + 21.6 + 8.1 

Placements in employment - 745 + 39.8 + 13.7 End-of-month deposits {honed} * $ 91,779 + 1.9 — 0.1 

Nonagricultural civilian labor foree_ 20,850 + 9.2 + 38.6 Annual rate of deposit turnover... ; 14.3 + 20.2 + 6.7 

Unemployment (area) : — 7,800 — 12.4 — 9.8 
Placements in employment lean) ; 2,416 + 16.9 67.9 

AMARILLO: Nonagricultural civilian labor fores - 
(area) —_.... ie 76,400 — 0.4 + 0.2 

Retail sales woveeeeceenenon +ne — 43 Export and coastal cars unloaded. $25. ides et 
Apparel stores oneemnaneneenansemess ene ‘ + 3.8 + 11.7 Water-borne commerce (tons) 27,882 +307.9 — 6.0 
Automotive stores) 2 + 19.7 — 15.0 
Department stores : + 1.7 + 14.9 
Furniture and household stores — 0.4 + 65.8 BIG SPRING: 

Lumber, building material Retail sales : . + 23.2 — 12:5 
and hardware stores + 0.7 Sa ane Department and weowrd ae pores oh ‘ + 15.5 — 16.1 

Department and apparel store sales i i aoe (ester rererg ee ee OS Re hee 

Postal receipts ee OLE 08 ae Building permits : $ 267,850 +205 — 75.4 

Building permits —_... ....$ 2,184,834 + 63.8 — 14.9 

Bank debits to individual acomate : 

(thousands) _.$ 109,740 +210 + 41 BROWNWOOD: 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 94,116 + 69 — 8.0 Retail sales ge eer ee +140 — 78 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —.... 13.8 + 10.4 + 3.8 Department and siniind: iis oan To + 20.8: — 0.6 

Unemployment _...... ees 1,250 — 38 0.0 Postal receipts —...... ee 12, 070 + 9.8 — 38.0 

Placements in employment . odes: 1,509 + 32.7 + 28.8 Bank debits to individual eeevantes 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 37,050 + 1.2 + 0.7 (thousands) - _ ae 11,878 + 44.6 + 41 

End-of-month dues (enieaded* 2 13,709 + 16.6 + 13 
TIN: 

nani CISCO: 

Retail sales + 83.6 — 68 SES ea NO TOE aN htaaeca + 9.2 — 1.4 
Apparel stores ————___- +10d = 164 Postal receipts Se ee. eee ae re 
Automotive stores —....—----- + 30.8 — 18.9 Bank debits to individual communis 
Food stores | +S (thousands) $ 2,210 +2623 + 0.7 
Furniture and household stores + 26.0 — 28.5 End-of-month deoeeiee (inseiendad® $ 3,289 + 6.1 — 3.5 
Lumber, building material 

and hardware stores ‘ + 73.5 + 11.3 

Department and apparel store sales. mes + 14.7 +- 0.4 CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Postal receipts = eer AR + 27.3 + 82.2 Sistctt apis Oo eek re eg 

Building permits — -$ 2,490,288 + 15.4 — 51.0 Apparel stores —........ — 28 — 201 

Bank debits to individual ‘accounts Automotive stores _ + 25.6 — 12.9 
(thousands) —.. ..$ 124,009 + 10.0 + 6.2 Wsat aie... ry S pee ae 

End-of-month dianaite (thousands) * $ 109,810 + 4.3 — 38.5 Furniture and household stores... + 44.7 + 52 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 1.5 + 7.8 General merchandise stores _..____ + 19.1 — s 

Unemployment —. pescieelanisis 1,575 — 7.9 + 10.1 Lumber, building material 

Placements in caer Se eee 1,651 + 46.1 + 22.9 and hardware stores __.___ - + 17.7 + 16.8 

Nonagricultural civilian labor foves.. 46,575 + 2.9 + 0.7 Department and apparel store sala» Beh ack + 17.2 ae 

EE 86,343 + 17.2 + 8.2 
Building permits —...____. -.$ 2,649,075 — 26.8 + 12.9 

BROWNSVILLE: Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands) - a $0 -+- 36.9 + 11.9 

Retail sales —.._____ 7 + 25 + 10.1 End-of-month depeaite ‘(thousands) *. $ 94,088 +187 + 38.1 

Department and anand ‘gtore ‘sales. = are ae + 40.0 + 48.0 Annual rate of deposit turnover ______ 15.7 + 15.4 + 9.0 

Postal receipts CT ERC TCO 8S Loja aad eee eae 2,600 +625 — 161 

Export cars unloaded - 910 + 25 — 163 Placements in omplurment . <aee ee 2,066 + 17.5 + 24.9 

Coastal cars unloaded - =e 48 +128.6 — 34.2 Nonagricultural civilian then feven Ba 55,200 + 1.8 + 1.1 

Water-borne commerce (eens) 121,448 + 40.8 + 72.6 Export and coastal cars unloaded. 96 — 67.0 — 6.0 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 





*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
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Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 



































August from August from from 
City and item 1950 Aug. 1949 July °1950 City and item 1950 Aug. 1949 July 1950 

DALLAS: FORT WORTH: 

Retail sales + 20.1 + 3.9 Retail sales - + 20.4 — 2.2 
Apparel stores + 19.8 + 30.0 Apparel stores + 8.6 + 8.0 
Automotive stores + 29.2 — 8.0 Automotive stores + 49.4 — 26.9 
Drug stores + 0.9 — 4.7 Eating and drinking dias: — 1.3 — 3.6 
Eating and drinking places 2-204 =~ — 0.3 — 4.8 Filling stations — 21.8 — 1.4 
Filling stations + 1.8 — 1.0 Food stores —. + 14.9 — 17.0 
Food stores + 6.6 + 4.5 Lumber, building material 
Furniture and household stores + 2.8 — 17.0 and hardware stores 0 + 48.5 + 14.7 
General merchandise stores + 26.8 — 0.9 Department and apparel store sales ‘ : + 12.2 + 3.8 
Lumber, building material Postal receipts _ : roe $ 875,446 + 9.4 + 1.1 

and hardware stores + 45.6 + 28.5 Building permits - $ 5,890,096 + 70.0 + 50.0 
Office, store and schcol supply Bank debits to individual anne 
dealers + 24.7 + 15.5 (thousands ) 7 $ 403,105 + 28.9 + 4.5 

Department and apparel store sales : + 22.9 + 14.3 End-of-month deposits ‘bieianaats® $ 327,564 + 8.7 + 1.4 

Postal receipts $ 1,127,578 + 14.8 + 16.1 Annual rate of deposit turnover —_ 14.9 + 17.3 + 4.2 

Building permits $12,583,887 +125.7 — 49 Unemployment - ? 7,500 — 10.7 — 3.8 

Bank debits to individual accounts Placements in employment __ 5,046 + 32.0 + 35.3 
(thousands ) $ 1,322,804 + 28.2 — 11 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 144,200 + 4.1 + 0.3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)*..$ 858,457 + 11.5 + 0.6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 + 14.1 + 0.5 

Unemployment 5,000 — 41.2 — 24.2 HOUSTON: 

Placements in employment 7,046 +564 + 18.9 Retail sales - - +210 — 0.6 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 260,800 + 6.2 + 0.4 Apparel stores + 6.2 — 0.9 

Automotive stores as + 41.4 — 12.5 

Drug stores = + 5.2 + 0.7 

DENISON: Eating and drinking shied + 17.8 + 17.7 
, Ne Filling stations — = — 0.9 — 2.8 
Retail sales + 18.7 =i en raat + 24.6 L 30 
Department and apparel store sales + 10.4 + 4.2 he ree i £ 5 ae 
‘ . Furniture and household stores a + 40.5 + 6.1 

Postal receipts — $ 10,283 + 10.5 + 10.8 ‘ 

Wek ‘ ae 4 General merchandise stores + 1.2 — 93 

Building permits $ 137,564 + 29.0 — 50.1 ie i 

: ee Lumber, building material 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
iesenaie’ $ 8.115 A a 4 3.9 - and hardware stores _. - + 42.9 + 11.9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 11,898 + 11.8 + 1.5 seca enandel oui sales. $ 689,138 : 7 £ a 
Building permits? -.$24,006,126 +154.5 + 19.5 
Bank debits to individual accounts 

DENTON: (thousands) Sasoreoo +6is «34 aa 

Retail sales + 11.2 = Bie End-of-month deposits “henmnddl* $ 1,030,878 + 11.1 + 1.9 

Department and appa eal store perae + 15.0 + 1.1 Annual] rate of deposit turnover - 15.4 + 17.6 + 6.2 

Postal receipts . $ 15,450 + 14.8 — Unemployment (area) —— 11,500 — 88.8 — 168 

Building permits $ 273,700 +124.6 + 23.3 Placements in employment temend. 6,491 + 58.7 + 84.0 

= Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) 337,800 + 1.2 — 0.1 

EL PASO: Export cars anes. 4,309 — 2.0 + 0.7 

Ee + 31.0 + 12 Coastal cars unloaded .. : ped — 54.3 + 25.5 
Re ee 4+ 57 + 049 Manufacturing employment Caen 71,975 + 65.2 + 1.1 
RS + 39.2 =. a Nonmanufacturing employment 254,325 + 3.0 + 0.3 
Furniture and bonesieeld stores + 15.9 — 23.1 
General merchandise stores + 17.8 + 10.1 LAREDO: 

Lumber, building material Department and apparel store sales ee + 46.2 + 6.1 
and hardware stores + 94.30 + 38.2 Postal receipts —. aks $ 16805 — 02 — 75 

Department and apparel store sales eres + 12.9 + 11.9 Building permits ___ $ 53,340 + 66.4 a 

Postal receipts —. ‘ -_$ 132,142 + 4.6 + 4.8 Bank debits to individual . accounts 

Building permits —__. $ 2,966,878 +179.6 + 50.8 (thousands) nh 18,862 + 27.8 + 10.6 

Bank debits to individual accounts End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 22,181 + 35 — 3.5 

(thousands) —. $ 144,810 + 30.6 — 1.4 Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.1 + 20.2 + 12.2 

End-of-month deposits (tho: otnied® $ 128,267 + 10.9 - 0.8 Electric power consumption 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 + 16.5 — 1.5 (thou. k.w-h.) 4,231 + 16.2 + 16.4 

Unemployment _.. 1,900 — $2.1 — 174 Natural gas consumption 

Placements in nha, 1,710 + 5.3 + 20.1 (thou. cu. ft.) E 37,635 + 14.1 -— 26 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 54,400 + 38.4 + 0.4 Tourists entering Mexico _.__.__ 14,800 part + 68 

Railroad carloadings: Tourists cars entering Mexico 5,101 + 15.6 — 8.38 
Inbound 4,788 + 28.8 — 8.1 
Outbound ———__ 2,802 + 10.6 + 3.7 *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 




















*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 


+1950 building permits for Houston include recently annexed areas for 
which permits were not issued in 1949. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Aug. 1950 Aug. _ Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 
August from fro August from from 
City and item 1950 Aug. 1949 July 1950 City and item 1950 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
GALVESTON: ODESSA: 
Retail sales —...... Be, ae ee 7 + 6.6 — 3.6 Retail sales eens , Sci, + 54.1 — 25.9 
| Apparel stores __.... — 2.0 + 7.1 Department and smniil store ‘adie. saan + 26.1 + 2.0 
Department stores isan + 8.1 + 1.9 Postal receipts —_ entice ane 24,838 + 28.9 + 15.5 
Eating and drinking ins foe ee — 24.4 — 16.2 Building permits —.__. _.$ 1,336,060 +174.0 =: S88 
q Food stores ——... Bieta pidesie — 0.4 + 2.3 Bank debits to individual accounts 
p Lumber, building anid (thousands) __... a 25,558 + 37.0 + 2.7 
and hardware stores - : + 63.6 + 19.7 End-of-month deaeeitn (eiemetay® $ 28,526 + $7.8 — 2.6 
Department and apparel store een. ee + 1.6 + 6.1 
ran ast r 56,567 + 1.3 + 4.0 
Building permits —..-—......___.........-_.$ 1,880,861 +586.6 +497.3 PARIS: 
Bank debits to iedbvhdaad accounts ee ° Retail pales). + 16.9 a. 
(thousands) -. PRE $ 71,975 + 10.1 + 1 Department and sanend store sales + 91 — 6.2 
End-of-month deposits (thoumands)® $ 98,667 + 4.4 + 2.8 ass. tile $ 11,823 4199 + 56 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _. bisa + 17.2 0.0 Wellline perentis $ 55,760 — 927 — 18 
Unemployment (area) - 2,700 — 3.6 — 6.9 Bank debits to individ iis ¢ 
ae ank debi individual accounts 
Placements in employment ievent. 174 + 64.0 + 9.0 i '$ 12,786 + 18.7 aie 
oo sinensis — a 0.0 End-of-month deposits tuannentad* $ 13,767 — 4.6 — 659 
Export cars aekes . me WE eee seer ees 6,053 — 18 — 69 
} 9 
Coastal cars unloaded -..............- 3,014 i 2 23.6 + 10.3 PLAINVIEW: 
LOCKHART: —— pelea 2... : -++ 11.8 mee, 
Department and apparel store sales aa + 15.9 + 66 epartment and menanih 4 store lout ‘a ous + 65.9 — 8.3 
Postal receipts —... peeeue : 2,258 —102 — 12.6 Postal receipts ——_______________$ 9139 + 21 — 124 
Building permits — _$ 10200 — 80.5 — 97.2 Building permits $192,000 + 55 + 42 
Bank debits to individual ansvents Bank debits to individual accounts 
(EEE Se eee 3,499 +266 + 14.5 (thousands) = ___ $ 13680 + 15 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 4,466 +115 + 19 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 16,23 + 7.9 — 42 
LONGVIEW: 
Department and apparel store sales. splice + 9.3 — 2.3 PORT ARTHUR: 
Postal receipts $ 19,029 + 8.4 + 38.4 UIE Oe + 5.2 + 6.9 
Building permits _..____.___.__-§ 601,867 +8787 — 81.4 Ancasslntoven nie ee ey 
SE eee eerie ee 1,550 —139 — 46 Automotive stores _ + 20.9 + 10.2 
Placements in enigma - hes : 592 + 23.8 + 1.0 Food stores eRe a ae + 28 
Nonagricultural civilian iene Sree. 22,750 + 0.7 + 0.3 Furniture and household stores. en — 65.8 — 10.5 
Lumber, building material 
LUBBOCK: and hardware stores : " ae + 7.5 + 30.9 
1 SS Es en eee eal + 45.0 — 4.0 Department and apparel store onie:. ; Piers — 4.0 + 65.5 
Apparel stores —__._... ; Stee + 23.5 — 1.8 i ee ani £9 ee 
Automotive stores _.. ae eee + 44.5 — 10.2 Building permits ae ...-$ 500,431 — 8.6 + 54.0 
Furniture and household stores... ne eS ee ae, Bank debits to individual accounts 
Genera] merchandise stores —.___.- aaieg SR + 61.0 + 4.9 (thousands) $ 34,633 + 65.0 + 9.2 
Lumber, building material End-of-month deposits (ieniendad® $ 88,828 — 1.0 + 0.4 
| and hardware stores _...___ ee + 66.5 + 1.4 Annual rate of deposit turnover __.__ 10.7 + 5.9 + 10.3 
Department and apparel store one ‘ Bak + 38.5 — 03 Unemployment (area) - ~ — 7,800 — 12.4 — 98 
| Postal receipts __. itso tae + 1.4 — 10.6 Placements in employment (area) aa 2,416 + 16.9 + 67.9 
Building permits _$ 2,598,663 +184.1 aca SG Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Bank debits to individual accounts (area) —— sot eeceeeennetee 76,400 — 04 + 0.2 
SS SESS ieee 82,457 + 59.5 + $8 Export cars unloaded | ok Se Tard at ere 279 — 76.2 — 39.2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 81,217 + 30.4 — 4,1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __._.. 11.9 + 19.0 + 3.5 
Unemployment __—.__»_-»__ 700 =— 26.8 0.0 SAN ANGELO: 
Placements in employment eee a 1,147 + 35.38 + 12.9 Ratath wiles’. heed PERO ee 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 28,500 + 9.8 + 0.7 Department ail ‘eaminael aaa ray : see + 38.1 + 28 
a 36,534 + 10.2 + 17.0 
MARSHALL: Building permits ....$ 1,056,303 +160.1 + 6.8 
Retail sales —.—..._____ = enepeaeer + 99 — 7.8 Bank debits to individual ‘accounts 
Department and ome ¢ store nin. Lees + 11.6 — 65.6 (thousands) _..____ _$ 40,289 + 47.8 + £0 
i! eh ee 8 18,422 + 0.3 — 18 End-of-month denne {thensends)®. _$ 47,874 + 26.1 — 0.9 
Building permits — -$ 247,654 + 64.2 +216.2 Annual rate of deposit turnover —._. 10.1 + 17.4 + 5.2 
Bank debits to individual accounts TRIP nance 1,000 + 5.3 — 91 
(thousands) - ett Seen ane oe $ 11,728 + 25.3 + 7.5 Placements in sdhineiiah at e 600 + 165.4 — 2.0 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 18,902 + 12.7 + 18 Nonagricultural civilian ee heen. 20,400 + 14.0 + 0.2 











*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 



















































































14 TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 
Percent change Percent change 
Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 
August from from E August from from 
City and item 1950 Aug. 1949 July 1950 City and item 1950 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
SHERMAN: TYLER: 
I a + 82.2 + 15.1 Retail sales —.___- rs i es +304 mae | 
Department and aetna store pray Klinsas + 14.5 + 2.3 Department and meuaiire store sales_. a + 13.1 + 1.9 
hehe eee | RTO Ut COSC t+ «8S Postal receipts Sele le 38, 818 +144 + 18.0 
Building permits ——— $ 633,221 +585.4 +268.5 Building permits —__ $508,670 + 5.0 — 38.0 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
Ghousmats) $ 46,782 + 21.4 + 2.7 
SAN ANTONIO: | End-of-month deposits (thousands)* § 50,888 + 14 — 0.7 
Retail sales —— r = ame Annual rate of deposit turnover ____ 110 + 19.6 0.0 
Apparel stores + 18.9 + 16.4 
Automotive stores + 34.3 — 17.3 
Drug stores i + 4.2 + 1.4 
Eating and Srtehing prea ? e + 13.5 + 4.1 WACO: 
TS ee a ae reson — 9.1 — 18 NES Ne Note te Us bs he + 12.4 as 
Food stores atene eosrennsesas + 2.0 — 0.5 IR = ee ee + 9.6 + 20.9 
Furniture and hemes « stores —. + 45.5 = Automotive stores + 42 — 16.7 
General merchandise stores =. —__--- + 21.7 + 8.6 Shanuttanint acme 2 ers Wire + 15.5 +111 
Lumber, building material : Furniture and household stores __ eee + 6.8 == 49.3 
and hardware stores + 85.4 + 17.0 Lem bafta ae 
Department and apparel store onles.. ae + 21.0 + 65.8 umber, ing mater ? 
Postal receipts —___. _..$ 871,527 + 7.4 + 8.7 and hardware stores oa +729 — 19.7 
Building permits —- ’ ...$ 6,080,924 + 88.1 + 29.4 Department and apparel store sales... Saeco + 14.2 + 13.0 
Bank debits to individual accounts NN NDR on $ 77,258 an — <2 
(thousands) —__. $ 332,918 + 36.8 + 2.9 Building permits _ eae $ 3,015,950 + 34.2 +177.6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 356,071 + 12.8 + 0.5 Bank debits to individual 2 accounts 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.30 +202 + 8.7 (thousands) __ $ 68,829 +482 +4148 
4.0 — 18.8 ee é ; ‘ 
Unemployment 6.500 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 77,871 + 16.3 — 0.9 
Placements in employment 8,706 + 41.6 + 84.6 . : : 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 160,500 0.0 + 0.1 nnual rate of deposit turnover —. 10.6 + 20.5 + 12.8 
ee 1,500 — 33.3 — 21.1 
Placements in employment —.____. 873 + 29.5 + 24.5 
TEMPLE: Nonagricultural civilian labor force _ 43,800 — 1.2 — 0.7 
Retail sales _._.___ : + 40.2 + 1.3 
Department and seen a store pene - Seaieeuetas + 12.2 — 3.0 
a | ee we + 11.6 + 17.4 WICHITA FALLS: 
ildi i mines 76, 91.0 45.1 
Building permits ——_____ $ 476,485 + 4+- ideale tai aut eee 4+ 16.7 ae 
Department and apparel store sales_. anaes 0.0 + 0.5 
X Postal es A RET 60,483 20.7 6 
TE RKANA: ered its = 519,919 “d 56.1 4 hep 
Retail sales Sialic: .Nipxalds +119 — 388 roa ote eee si 
Department and sspand store aie. lances + 3.9 + 16.3 — its to individual accoun 
Postal receipts $ 47,494 +139 + 81.7 (thousands) _.__.._.____$ 65,548 + 280 — 0.9 
Bank debits to individual accounts End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 93,060 + 15.5 + 0.3 
(thousands) - S 27,479 + 25.0 — 49 Annual rate of deposit turnover ___ 8.5 + 10.4 0.0 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 22,519 + 0.7 + 0.1 ene Tey Te ae 1,000 — $1.0 0.0 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _. 8.9 + 82.8 — 5.8 Placements in einai 5 en 828 + 45.8 + 12.8 
Unemployment - 2,900 — 26.1 — 6.5 Nonagricultural civilian chan force___. 36,000 + 10.6 + 1.8 
Placements in mnphement - ; 927 +128.9 + 54.2 
Nonagricultural civilian labor on ae 34,950 — 8.1 + 1.2 
*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
TEXAS CITY: 
Retail sales _ 3 + 29.5 + 18 
Department and anienil-e store orn = eae + 20.2 + 9.3 
Postal receipts —._. ee ET 10, 240 + 15.6 + 6.8 h B , ° ° 
r n 
ae a ab The Bureau announces the publication of Wage 
Bank debits to individual accounts Survey Method, Illustrated by a Wage Survey of 
ey ———— ee ee | Austin, Texas, by Keith Davis, Associate Professor 
End-of-month deposits tbeunenie)® oa 14,523 + 6.9 + 15.7 : 
Unemployment (area) 2,700 — 36 — 69 of Management at The University of Texas. 
Placements in employment (area). 774 + 64.0 + 9.0 : : 
ssianihedtbinth diitte tes teen Copies of the survey can be secured without 
(area) Bey ines 51,150 — 3.3 0.0 charge from the Publications Division, Bureau of 
Coastal cars wieatel SESE ee 707 + 43.7 + 11.9 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 


Business Research, Austin 12. 
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PRICES 


(Changes in the level of prices are as important to businessmen 
as changes in the volume of production and sales. The index of con- 
sumers’ prices represents changes in prices at retail; the index of 
wholesale prices is a measure of changes in the prices of commodities 
in primary markets.) 


The rapid upward movement of wholesale prices as 
reported last month slowed somewhat during August. 
Between August 1 and August 30 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ over-all index increased only 1.1% as com- 
pared with a rise of 5.2% during July. However, the 
level Of 167.2, attained on August 30, is but 2.3 points 
below the highest level ever recorded—169.5 in August 
1948. The low point between that high and the present 
one occurred in December 1949, when the index stood 


at 151.3. 
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Unlike the situation in July when prices of farm 
products jumped far more rapidly than those of other 
commodities, August reported fairly average gains all 
along the line, with the index for the classification “all 
commodities other than farm and food” showing a 
greater increase (1.4%) than that for farm products 
(0.2%) or foods (0.7%). When the current price in- 
dexes are compared with those of a year ago, the exten- 
sive gains made by livestock (20.7%), meats (16.9%), 
grain (9.7%), farm products (11.1%) and foods (9.0%) 
can be appreciated. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1926 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statisties, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 














Aug. 29, Aug. 29, 
1950 1950 
from from 
Aug. 29 Aug.1 Aug.80 Aug. 380, Aug. 1, 
Group 1950* 1950 1949 1949 1950 
ALL COMMODITIES __.. 167.2 165.3 162.4 + 9.7 + 1.1 
Farm products _..__ 179.5 179.2 161.6 +11.1 + 0.2 
Foods 176.5 175.2 161.9 + 9.0 + 0.7 
All commodities other 
than farm and food__.. 155.5 153.4 144.9 + 7.8 + 1.4 
MEN escncceceecei nn, 1608 146.4 140.1 + 7.3 + 2.7 
Fuel and lighting 
materials _....._._.._..... 184.5 184.0 180.0 + 3.5 + 0.4 
Metal and metal products 174.8 178.9 167.9 + 4.1 + 0.5 
Building materials ___._ 216.2 210.7 188.8 +14.5 + 2.6 
Chemicals and allied 
products _..._. whee 124.0 | ee wa + 2.9 
Special indexes 
_ | Erne e 169.5 152.9 + 9.7 —1.1 
TS Rae See eae 249.4 246.4 206.6 +20.7 + 1.2 
NS i a 263.8 257.9 225.7 +16.9 + 2.3 








*Preliminary. 


Most authorities seem to believe that the August pat- 
tern, rather than that experienced in July, will set the 
trend for the next few months. Consumers and other 
buyers who sought to stock up on goods in advance of 
scarcities have pretty well exhausted their cash and credit 
facilities. The reimposition of credit controls will tend 
to dampen buying somewhat, and higher taxes will tend 
to syphon off excess purchasing power. 

Consumer goods prices in Houston followed the up- 
ward trends of the wholesale price index, but the rise 
from July 15 to August 15 was about the same (1.6%) 
as that which occurred during the previous 30 days 
(1.2%). The largest increase again was in food prices, 
which rose 3.3% over July. The effect of the decontrol 
of rents can be readily seen by observing that the index 
of rents is 18.6% higher this year than it was in 1949. 
It is interesting to note that Houston prices have risen 
to a greater degree than those for the country as a whole 
both in the July-to-August comparison and with respect 
to August 1949. 
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The index of retail food prices in Dallas compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose 2.8% between 
July 15 and August 15. The greatest increases were 
registered in prices for eggs, fats, oils, sugar, sweets 
and beverages. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
we cannot enter a period of expanded military expendi- 
tures from a situation of full employment without be- 
ginning a process in which our standard of living will 
become progressively lower. As one indication, witness 
the recent news accounts of the lowering of standards 
in both standard and high-test gasoline—a subtle form 
of price increase that is not immediately evident in 
production and price data. 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1985-89 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 
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Aug. July Aug. from from 
Group 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
HOUSTON, ALL ITEMS. 177.9 175.1 170.4 + 4.4 + 1.6 
WOES ee te 212.1 211.6 + 3.6 + 3.8 
Crtniae BS 195.3 197.6 — 0.2 + 1.0 
Rent 147.1 147.1 124.0 +18.6 0.0 
Fuel, electricity and ice _. 98.4 98.4 98.2 + 0.2 0.0 
Housefurnishings ......_... 186.0 184.2 185.7 + 0.2 + 1.0 
Miscellaneous _ LN ee 160.2 159.4 155.4 + 3.1 + 0.5 
UNITED STATES, 
ALi. Tres 173.0 172.5 168.8 + 2.5 + 0.8 
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AGRICULTURE 


Income 


(The amount of income received by farmers is a complete measure 
of the prosperity of agriculture, taking into account both the volume 
of products sold and the prices received. Since the marketings of 
many products are concentrated in certain seasons of the year, it is 
important that the data be adjusted for seasonal variations in order 
to show the basic changes in the situations of agriculture.) 

The break in the Panhandle drouth came when it was 
least expected. The normal July rainfall in most of 
these northern counties is two to three inches, but Hans- 
ford had 16.07 inches this July, Floyd received 13.06 
and Briscoe 14.38. These unusually heavy midsummer 
rains broke the drouth and improved the crop outlook 
throughout the Texas Panhandle-South Plains area. 

Farmers in this area must depend upon record grain 
sorghum plantings to absorb income losses caused by 
the wheat failure. Even though crop and range condi- 
tions seldom have been better, the Panhandle and South 
Plains counties have been designated as a “production 
disaster area.” This is one of the three areas in the 
country where farmers may obtain production-disaster 
loans. 

The new Social Security Act passed in August will 
bring many thousands of farmers in closer contact with 
the federal government. The Act extends social security 
benefits to farm laborers who meet certain conditions of 
employment and requires the farmer-employers to pay 
half the cost and to collect the other half from the 
worker. The farmer is responsible for keeping the 
records for both himself and the worker and for mak- 
ing payments for both to the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Any farmer who employs laborers will do 
well to look into the bill to determine its relevance to 
his own actions. 

The shift of the American farmer to a war economy 
has been swift. A few months ago farmers were plan- 
ning to reduce acreage of many crops in accordance 
with government control measures. Now they are plan- 
ning relatively high acreages of cash crops, such as 
wheat, cotton and rice. Government controls have been 
relaxed on wheat and cotton, and the wheat farmers will 
plant an acreage equal to the 1950 allotment, while 
cotton production will be increased in 1951. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has made no statement con- 
cerning controls over peanuts, flaxseed and rice acreage, 
but any reduction in acreage is unlikely. 

Unless the United States becomes involved in a full- 
scale war, complete removal of acreage controls is im- 
probable. Under the present state of mobilization, the 
nation’s supply of agricultural commodities except cot- 
ton and wool is adequate to meet anticipated civilian 
and military demands. Although the nation’s wheat pro- 
duction in 1950 was well below normal, it was sufficient 
to permit normal consumption and exports during the 
coming year with some carry-over remaining. 

The August unadjusted farm cash income for the 
State was down 26.5% from last year but showed an 
increase of 15.6% over July. The wheat crop failure 
is still a big factor in the State’s reduced income as 
compared with last year. The year-to-date income for 
the State was 18.2% below the same period in 1949. 


FARM CASH INCOME* 








Indexes, 1935-39 — 100, Amount 
adjusted for seasonal variation (in thousands) 














Aug. July Aug. January—August 

District 1950 1950 1949 1950 1949 
TEXAS —____ 349.3 391.3 473.0 $665,826 $813,983 
ay i Pet 73.6 655.5 65,280 151,086 
1-S . 181.8 268.9 210.3 46,964 88,363 
a. 202.2 364.8 250.5 64,324 79,502 
3 256.3 324.1 219.1 41,191 44,605 
4 437.9 148.4 421.9 74,286 88,670 
5 443.8 107.5 566.5 $0,492 34,673 
6 285.0 387.5 262.6 15,497 14,842 
7 437.9 187.2 256.3 62,951 52,302 
8 . 375.3 534.7 521.3 85,493 104,558 
9 1484.5 774.6 830.5 59,512 56,137 
10 $20.5 770.0 553.5 31,038 33,183 
10-A - __.._.1012.2 1574.9 2184.5 88,798 116,062 








*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does not 
impair the accuracy of the indexes. 


The three panhandle and high plains districts had less 
income this August than last. This area of the State 
derives a considerable proportion of its income from 
winter wheat, and when this year’s crop failed the 
farmers of the area suffered severely. However, un- 
usually heavy midsummer rains broke the drouth, and 
present conditions are favorable for both farmers and 
ranchers. Grain sorghums and cotton look good and 
the ranches are green with range grass. 

The Coastal Prairies enjoyed a substantial increase 
in income over both last year and last month. The 
price of cotton in the district increased $41 per bale over 
August 1949. This increase in price combined with 
increased production nearly doubled August income 
from cotton as compared with August of last year. 
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INDEX OF FARM CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION , 1935- 39100 








1929 1933 1937 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


1949 1950 








Despite the lack of rainfall experienced along the 
coast, the rice crop did not appear to suffer. Although 
the price changed very little, the large increase in 
marketings (129.5%) in August accounted for a large 
portion of the income gain over August 1949 in that area. 

The index of farm cash income for August, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, dropped below the July level 
and was also down from August of last year. This is 
contrary to the picture in many other states where in- 
creased prices have brought about incomes as high or 
higher than July and last August. In a preliminary 
estimate for the nation the Department of Agriculture 
stated that farmers’ cash receipts from marketings in 
August are expected to total $2.6 billion—15% above 
July and slightly more than August of last year. 

The index of prices received by farmers in Texas ad- 
vanced sharply during August, as prices experienced 
their steepest rise in more than two years. The index 
for all farm products was 24.0% above August 1949 
after increasing nearly 8% from July. This is the 
eighth consecutive month in which the index has regis- 
tered an increase, and it is now at a higher point than 
at any time since July 1948. 

The advance from mid-July to mid-August was pri- 
marily the result of sharp price increases for cotton 
and cottonseed, with moderately higher prices for poul- 
try products and meat animals. Minor price declines 
were recorded for corn, grain, sorghums, potatoes and 
cowpeas. Cotton rose 4.2 cents during the month to 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 














Agriculture 

Percent change 
Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 

Indexes Aug. July Aug. from from 
(unadjusted) 1950 1950 1950 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS __.. 326 303 263 + 24.0 + 7.6 
All crops .—. : 289 257 223 + 29.6 + 12.5 
Food grain __ 224 219 217 + 3.2 + 2.3 
Feed grains and hay 160 159 152 + 5.3 + 0.6 
Potatoes and swect potatoes 167 170 187 — 10.7 — 18 
WN gee reataciocs 179 179 28 ‘ 0.0 
Truck crops —. 309 314 260 + 18.8 — 1.6 
I acs ssc .. 806 271 240 + 27.5 + 12.9 
Oil-bearing crops . 347 249 214 + 62.1 + 39.4 
Livestock and products . 375 364 315 + 19.0 + 3.0 
Meat animals __.__ 475 467 365 + 30.1 + 17 
Dairy products .__.. 233 224 238 — 2.1 + 4.0 
Poultry and eggs —.__.. . 219 194 248 — 11.7 + 12.9 
BI techs anti akihainbeiseeacis mnie: 404 323 + 26.9 + 1.6 








average 37 cents per pound, while cottonseed rose $23 
per ton to a mid-summer average of $75. Rice gained 
11 cents to average $5 per hundred-weight. 

The national index of prices received by farmers, 
gaining four points during the month, also benefited 
from the price rise in cotton and cottonseed. Almost 
two-thirds of the 12% rise in the average of prices 
received by farmers since January has been due to sharp 
increases in meat animal prices. 

There was a slight gain during the month in the index 
of prices paid by farmers. Higher prices for food, cloth- 
ing, building materials and household furnishings were 
largely responsible for the increase. With prices paid 
rising only slightly and prices received rising sharply, 
the parity ratio for Texa? climbed from 118 in July 
to 126 in August. 

Total shipments of livestock increased during August 
with a rise of 6.3% above last August and 23.8% above 
July. The greater part of the increases occurred in 
intrastate shipments. 

Meat demand has grown stronger this spring and 
summer and is substantially stronger than at this time 
a year ago. This increased demand is due in a large 
degree to the fact that more people have jobs than 
ever before and because wages of many workers are 
going up. Meat supply will increase seasonally in the 
fall and should be about 23% larger by the end of the 
year than at mid-summer. This increased supply under 
normal circumstances will tend to drive the price of 
meat downward. However, spending for meat so far 
this year has increased fully as much as the general 


SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 
(in carloads) * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 














Aug. July Aug. from from 
Classification 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS _.... 5,258 4,244 4,948 + 6.8 + 23.8 
Cee oo BIE SP ES = SS + 9.3 
ee | Bae 577 518 ea + 86.5 
I i 564 513 494 + 14.2 + 9.9 
ee enema | 673 922 — 28 + 88.9 
INTERSTATE PLUS 
FORT WORTH ....._.... 4,746 8,955 4,701 + 1.0 + 20.0 
Cotte 2516 688 C8 1 + 8.0 
fo eee aerate 890 498 477 + 87.6 + 78.7 
a a a ee 560 512 487 + 15.0 + 9.4 
Ne i es, 780 615 808 — 2.9 + 26.8 
INTRASTATE MINUS 
FORT WORTH? __.. 507 289 > arene + 15.4 
ee ee 196 151 ee + 29.8 
Calves __.... ates 186 719 41 a eee 
WE ke 4 1 7 — 42.9 55 
EES ete aera 121 58 119 + 1.7 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 80 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 


sheep, 250. 


tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 
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rise in income, and if this trend continues, there should 
be little expectation of a seasonal decline in meat prices. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics stated in its 
review of the meat situation that total cattle slaughter 
is going to be larger in the next two months than dur- 
ing the September-October period of last year. This will 
keep demand from driving prices beyond reason, but 
steady or slowly rising prices are expected. Meat is 
still being removed from cold storage with net holdings 
dropping 10.9% from July 31 to August 31. This indi- 
cates that slaughter has not yet caught up with demand. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


(in carloads) 


Source: Compiled from reports of *Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 











Aug. 1950 
Aug. July Aug. from 
Item 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 
I ene ee 745 3,126 728 + 2.3 
Cantaloupes 108 63 ae 
Onions 70 40 55 + 27.8 
Potatoes 94 587 96 — 2.1 
Watermelons ean ais seoniadeiceiag a 2,003 520 — 9.0 
All other a ae 433 14 








There was a noticeable decrease in rail shipments of 
fruits and vegetables from July to August of this year, 
as only 745 carloads of produce were shipped. This is 
a normal seasonal drop occurring when the summer 
harvests have been completed and the citrus shipments 
have not yet begun. 

Citrus production in the Rio Grande Valley is begin- 
ning to recover from the ruinous 1949 freeze, with an 
increase in citrus fruit production anticipated for Sep- 
tember. Condition of the 1950-51 orange crop is 61% 
of normal compared with 18% a year earlier, while 
grapefruit crop condition is estimated at 49% of nor- 
mal compared with 14% a year ago. 

The current problem facing the Valley citrus growers 
is red and chaff scales. It has been some 15 years since 
Valley orchard owners were concerned with scale. Al- 
though the disease was almost completely eliminated 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF POULTRY AND EGGS FROM TEXAS 
STATIONS 


(in carloads) 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 














Aug. July Aug. July 

Classification 1950 1950 1949 1949 
| EE Tae Pee a 0 0 0 
Le ee aE 1 1 0 
Eggs—shell equivalent* _..._.._ 16 187 56 110 
ee 1 0 0 
IR on 12 4 8 
eee eee | i4 6 13 








*Dried eggs and frozen eggs are converted to a shell-egg equivalent 
on the following basis: 1 rail-carload of dried eggs — 8 carloads of 
shell eggs and 1 carload of frozen eggs = 2 carloads of shell eggs. 


during the thirties, its gradual return has become more 
pronounced during the past few years. 

Texas production of chicks during August reached 
a record high of 3.2 million for the month and totaled 
400 thousand more than the number hatched in July. 
Total egg production for Texas in August was estimated 
at 215 million, compared with 207 million for August 
1949. 


Cotton 


(The cotton balance sheet shows the basic demand and supply 
factors affecting cotton which is an outstanding element in the farm 
income of the State.) 


Cotton is in a very strong position market wise. This 
is due mostly to a reduction in production in the United 
States this year of about six million bales from last 
year. There is in addition an unusually strong demand 
for cotton due to war conditions. The consumption in 
this country during August, as shown by the balance 
sheet, was up about 22% from last year. 

It appears now that there will not be sufficient Ameri- 
can cotton to supply domestic consumption and exports 
equal to last year’s, and still leave a workable carryover 
next August. It is anticipated that exports will have to 
be reduced. Probably the full force of the tight cotton 
situation will not manifest itself until after the beginning 
of the new year. 

Cottonseed and cottonseed products are in as equally 
strong position as cotton. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF SEPTEMBER i, 1950 


(in thousands of running bales except as noted) 











Imports Government Consump- Exports Balance 
Year Carryover to estimate tion to to as of 
Aug. 1 Sept. 1* Sept. 1 Total Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Total Sept. 1 
1941-42 .. 12,8376 45 10,710 23,181 874 79 953 22,178 
cs me 10,590 11 14,028 24,629 925 71 996 23,633 
1943-44 _.. 10,687 3 11,679 22,869 843 310 1,158 21,216 
1944-45 .. 10,727 2 11,483 22,212 842 33 875 21,337 
1945-46 _.. 11,160 15 10,020 21,195 738 188 926 20,269 
1946-47 .., 1,522 18 9,171 16,711 856 413 1,269 15,422 
1947-48 2,521 20 11,849 14,390 711 49 760 13,360 
1948-49 2,823 22 15,219* 18,064 729 115 844 17,420 
1949-50 : csccns —-—u— 05288 t 14,943 20,226 664 178 842 19,384 
1950-51 IT ALTON 20t 9,882 16,582 808 200 1,008t 15,574 








The Cotton year begins August 1. 
*In 478 pound bales. 

TNot available. 

tEstimated. 
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FINANCE 


Business Finance 


(Since the condition of business is both reflected by and dependent 
upon financial conditions, various indicators of financial activity are 
essential for proper analysis of the business situation.) 

With the stimulation of “scare” buying, because of 
the Korean War threatening to reduce supplies of some 
commodities, business activity has increased. To finance 
this increase either directly or indirectly, the volume of 
bank credit in use in Texas increased during August to 
a level 10.8% above that in use during August 1949. 
The greatest increase over the twelve months was in the 
form of new bank loans which had risen 26.5%. Unlike 
the hank credit increases during the last year, when bank 
credit was used to purchase government securities that 
remained in bank portfolios, these increases have oc- 
curred primarily by extensions to individuals or busi- 
ness concerns. The total investment in government securi- 
ties by hanks decreased 3.1% from that held in August 
1949. When these facts are taken into consideration, it 
is evident that the increases in purchasing power occa- 
sioned by larger bank credit extensions will flow against 
private goods, putting on pressures for higher prices in 
these fields unless production is increased. 

As is usual. while bank credit extensions were increas- 
ing during August. demand deposits were also increasing. 
The gain amounted to 7.7% over August 1949. Thus the 
secondary expansion in the means of pavment was also 
underway. following the primary lead of loan extensions. 

As would be expected, the larger volume of bank 
credit caused a larger monev flow through the Texas 
economy, with total bank debits increasing 3.5% over 
last month and 29.7% over August 1949. Not one of 
the 20 reporting cities showed a decrease in bank debits 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 











Aug.1950 Aug. 1950 Aug.1949 
from from from 
__Item Aug. 1949 July 1950 July 1949 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments ss ++ «10.8 + 09 + 2.5 
Loans eS + 8.1 + 0.4 
Total U. S. Government securities _.. — 3.1 — 17 + 4.5 
Treasury bills eeaaictiauntieecs; Oem LUI 9.8 + 87.8 
Treasury certificates of indebted- 
he RS eee eee . — 69.7 — 24.0 + 4.3 
Treasury notes _..... .. +617.8 + 10.6 + 2.3 
United States bonds _.... .. — 11.0 — 18 + 1.1 
Other securities sic caiiaclesant ae ee + 4.2 + 08 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Banks + 0.2 — 3.2 — 7.1 
Cash in vault ne eee .- + 91 + 9.1 + 8.1 
Balances with domestic banks <n a BB + 0.6 + 11.1 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank)... + 7.0 + 1.6 + 1.5 
Demand deposits adjusted + 7.7 + 1.1 + 0.4 
Time deposits i ial! anes oe BS + 2.1 + 4.1 
United States Government deposits -+- 78.9 + 18.8 + 46.2 
Interbank deposits 
Domestic banks + 13.9 — 46 + 2.9 
Foreign banks __.. wae + 42.9 + 1.1 + 40.0 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 11.8 + 0.4 + 0.5 








*Percentage comparisons based on week ending nearest the close of 
calendar month. 


BANK DEBITS* 
(in thousands) 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 





Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 


Aug. July Aug. from fro 














City 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 . 
TOTAL .....--$4,498,7738 $4,839,955 $3,464,349 +29.7 + 8.5 
Abilene —__. 49,121 47,561 29,998 +63.7 + 3.3 
Amarillo _ .. 109,740 105,465 90,708 +21.0 + 4.1 
Auiie ............. 196006 116,777 112,778 +10.0 + 6.2 
Beaumont 109,244 101,053 89,802 +21.6 + 8.1 
Corpus Christi ... 121,747 108,798 88,959 +36.9 +11.9 
Corsicana _......... 12,311 11,286 10,105 +21.8 + 9.1 
Dallas ...._ 1,822,804 1,887,683 1,031,507 +28.2 — 1.1 
m Yeo —....... 144688 146,830 110,840 +80.6 — 14 
Fort Worth _....... 403,105 385,814 $12,733 +28.9 + 4.5 
Galveston 71,975 70,805 65,353 +10.1 + 1.7 
Houston 1,807,660 1,214,817 992,057 +81.8 + 7.7 
pS eee 18,862 17,049 14,814 +27.3 +10.6 
Lubbock = 82,457 79,796 51,701 +59.5 + 3.3 
Port Arthur —_. 34,633 81,729 82,980 + 5.0 + 9.2 
San Angelo -..-.. 40,239 38,682 27,232 +47.8 + 4.0 
San Antonio 882,918 $23,488 248,341 +86.8 + 2.9 
Texarkanat . 27,479 28,894 21,988 +25.0 — 4.9 
| AS 2 46,782 48,082 $8,551 +21.4 + 2.7 
I oopctee 68,329 59,789 47,716 +43.2 +14.8 
Wichita Falls 65,548 66,112 51,196 +28.0 — 0.9 





“eDebits to deposit accounts except interbank accounts. 

¢Includes two banks in Arkansas, Eighth District. 
from August a year ago. Increases of 20% and over 
were the rule rather than the exception, with the largest 
increase of 63.7% reported by Abilene. Only four of 
the 20 cities reported decreases from last month, and all 
of these were less than 5%. 

The Bureau’s index of bank debits reached 593.7% 
of the 1935-39 average in August, compared to 548.8% 
for July 1950 and 458.1% for August 1949. 

The increase in bank debits occurred through in- 
creases in deposit turnover as well as through the in- 
crease in the volume of bank deposits. Total deposits 
(except interbank deposits) in the reporting cities were 
11.1% higher during August than they were last year 
and 0.6% higher than last month. These deposits were 
used at a faster rate, as evidenced by an increase of 
16.7% in deposit turnover from August 1949 and of 
3.5% from July 1950. Again the increases were almost 
universal throughout the reporting cities. When compar- 
ing August 1950 to August 1949, all 20 cities reported 
increases in the rate of deposit use, while 19 reported 
increases in end-of-month deposits. When August 1950 
is compared to July 1950, the increases were not so 
uniform. Two of the 20 reporting cities noted decreases 
in the rate of deposit turnover, while three reported no 
change. End-of-month deposits decreased in eleven re- 
porting cities, with the other nine reporting increases. 
However, for the month just past these increases or de- 
creases were relatively small. The significant changes 
seem to be those which have occurred since last year. 

The business population in Texas seems to be increas- 
ing at a slower rate than it was last year at this same 
time. The number of new corporations chartered was 
smaller during August 1950 than it was during August 
1949 or during July 1950. 
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CORPORATION CHARTERS ISSUED BY CLASSIFICATIONS 
Source: Secretary of State 





REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller. of Public Accounts 























Aug. July Aug. 
Classification 1950* 1950 1949 
DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS 
Capitalization (thousands) . $ 5,434 $13,911 $ 8,087 
Number : ‘ : 303 325 349 
Banking-finance aca accents 9 12 6 
Construction ms ; 17 17 15 
Manufacturing e . 19 $1 29 
Merchandising 59 83 62 
Oil - : 17 23 8 
Real estate 62 58 36 
Transportation 1 3 6 
Nonprofit (no capital steck) 68 51 76 
All other : 5 eater 51 47 111 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
ERR ee ae See See ae 47 44 29 
~*Preliminary. 


CORPORATION CHARTERS ISSUED BY CAPITALIZATION 
Source: Secretary of State 








Percent change 


Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 








Aug. July Aug. from from 
Capitalization 1950* 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
Over $100,000 9 14 16 — 43.8 — 85.7 
$5,000 to $100,000 140 159 161 — 13.0 — 12.0 
Less than $5,000 &3 100 85 — 24 — 17.0 
No capital stock 68 51 83 — 18.1 + 33.3 
Not specified 3 1 4 — 25.0 








*Preliminary. 


Sales of life insurance continued to increase as in the 
past. Texas sales during August showed larger per- 
centage increases than did the sales of the United States 
as a whole. Increases in Texas for August of 73.0% over 
August 1949 and 54.0% over July 1950 compare to 
55.0 and 27.2%, respectively, for the United States as 
a whole. 

While Texans were increasing their life insurance 
coverage, they were decreasing their purchases of United 
States Savings Bonds, as August purchases of bonds 
decreased 38.3% from July 1950. 


Government Finance 


(Federal and State tax collections vary directly with the level of 
business prosperity and consequently serve as an index of economic 
conditions.) 


A modest increase of 6.6% in total state tax receipts 
for the fiscal year 1950-51 was reported by the State 
Comptroller of Public Accounts in August. The largest 
increase (53.8%) was made in ad valorem tax collec- 
tions, while mineral leases, rentals and bonuses showed 
the largest decrease (53.7%). 

‘The boom in oil production throughout the State, and 
the resulting increase in tax revenue seen for next year, 
has been credited with at least partially delaying—and 
possibly even preventing—the deficit in the general fund 
which was predicted last February. An increase of more 
than $35 million dollars in the collections for the 
1949-50 fiscal year over 1948-49 could be attributed 
in large part to motor fuel taxes and to the cigarette 
tax which was levied recently. 





September 1-August 31 














Aug. Percent 
Item 1950 1949-50 1948-49 change 
zt ar $45,660,781 $556,849,144 $522,421,226 + 6.6 
Ad valorem taxes 17,585 80,422,877 19,775,114 + 53.8 
Crude oil production 
taxes _....----—- 8,809,917 82,748,050 88,958,247 — 7.0 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 7,922,051 87,438,246 76,585,431 + 14.1 
Cigarette tax and 
licenses ies 3,191,240 29,737,839 238,919,008 + 24.3 
Mineral leases, rentals 
and bonuses __..__._ 64,598 4,921,639 10,634,282 — 53.7 
Interest on securities 
owned ines 184,881 8,935,918 7,580,007 + 17.9 
Unclassified receipts 
from county tax 
collectors ea 78,782 628,394— 72,448— Dc 
Federal aid-highways 2,305,516 28,928,932 27,931,823 + 3.6 
Federal aid-public 
welfare 6,031,188 75,425,995 71,822,941 + 6.0 
Federal aid-public 
education : 684,490 20,328,873 20,649,641 — 16 
Unemployment com- 
pensation tax 2,998,582 20,689,591 26,908,096 — 23.1 
All other receipts _.. 13,422,006 167,899,578 147,729,084 + 13.7 








During August 1950, federal internal revenue collec- 
tions in Texas increased 13.5% over the last fiscal year 
and 11.1% over last August. The current increases over 
last August were greatest in the employment (93.2%) 
and withholding (22.3%) classifications, while income 
tax collections decreased (23.9%). For fiscal 1950, all 
classifications except “other” showed increases over 
fiscal 1949, ranging from 56.8% in employment to 
7.9% in withholding. This sector of the financial pic- 
ture should be watched carefully in the coming months, 
as it will reflect the increased tax receipts recently legis- 
lated as well as the deficit financing which will undoubt- 
edly be necessary to meet the increased armed forces 
expenditures. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department 








July 1-August 31 




















(Ate Percent 
District 1950-51 1949-50 change 
TEXAS -$ 170,041,309 $ 149,784,578 + 13.5 
a 49,958,450 40,774,112 + 22.5 
Employment 22,886,985 14,597,771 + 56.8 
Withholding ____ 71,771,366 66,487,696 + 17.9 
IE eee 25,424,508 27,924,999 — 9.0 
FIRST DISTRICT __ 81,232,536 81,767,549 — 07 
Income 18,625,784 22,689,734 — 17.9 
Employment oie 11,731,006 7,842,928 + 59.8 
Withholding _.___ 37,485,754 36,173,446 + 8.6 
Other __ 13,389,992 15,561,441 — 14.0 
SECOND DISTRICT 88,808,773 68,017,029 + 80.6 
a omen $1,332,666 18,084,378 + 73.8 
Employment — 11,155,979 7,254,843 + 53.8 
Withholding 34,285,612 30,314,250 + 18.1 
Other 12,034,516 12,363,558 — 2.7 
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LABOR 
Employment 


(Employment statistics include data on both the employed and 
unemployed portions of the labor force and the number of place- 
ments made by the State Employment Service during the month. 
— “i serve as measures of the demand for and the supply of 
workers. 


Manufacturing employment in Texas during August 
increased in every category except the printing and 
publishing trades. The largest percentage increases from 
July were in the manufacturing of transportation equip- 
ment (15.9%) and petroleum and coal products 
(14.2%). These same two industries also made the 
largest numerical gain in the number of persons em- 
ployed during the month. With the exception of in- 
dustries engaged in the processing of coal and petroleum 
products and a group of miscellaneous nondurable goods 
manufacturers, all classes of manufacturing employment 
showed substantial increases over August 1949. The most 
outstanding of these year-to-year increases was a gain of 
7,400 workers in the production of transportation 
equipment. 


ESTIMATES OF MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT IN TEXAS 


DURABLE GOODS 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





All reported groups of nonmanufacturing industries 
showed gains over employment levels of both July 1950 
and August 1949. The largest increase in both com- 
parisons was reported by retail trade firms, which added 
5,200 persons to pay rolls during August to bring the 
total number of workers employed by retailers to 380 
thousand, 23.6 thousand more than a year ago. 

Unemployment in the 17 labor market areas of Texas 
declined 11.9% from July and 21.9% from a year ago. 
Only the Abilene and Austin areas showed increases in 
unemployment during August. 


Placements in the State’s industry increased 27.5% 
over July and 40.0% over a year ago. Every area 
showed an increase in placements, the largest being the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur district with 67.9% and next 


LABOR IN TEXAS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission 








Percent change 
Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 








Aug. July Aug. rom rom 
Classification 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
Nonagricultural 
civilian labor 
force _......... 1,481,825 1,426,805 1,397,585 + 2.4 + 0.3 
Unemployment _.. 57,875 15,705 74,185 —21.9 —11.9 
Placements ___._.. 38,127 29,908 27,285 +40.0 +27.5 








ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
IN TEXAS 


(in thousands) 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 
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Aug. July July rom from 
Industry 1950 1950 1949 Aug. 1949 July 1950 
TOTAL MANUFACTURING 357.9 340.0 $31.5 + 8.0 + 6.3 
Durable goods —.........._._..... 152.3 143.4 135.8 +12.2 + 6.2 
Primary metals _ 14.6 14.3 LS +24.8 + 2.1 
Machinery (except 
electrical) seit: ga 24.8 22.7 +11.5 + 2.0 
Transportation equipment. 40.1 34.6 32.7 +22.6 +15.9 
Fabricated metal products 14.7 18.5 14.1 + 4.3 + 8.9 
Lumber and wood products 32.9 32.3 31.7 + 3.8 + 1.9 
Furniture and fixtures __ 9.2 8.7 8.4 + 9.5 + 5.7 
Stone, clay and glass _.... 13.3 13.1 12.1 + 9.9 + 1.5 
Other durable goods _..... 2.2 2.1 2.4 — 8.3 + 4.8 
Nondurable goeds _.. analeumenad 205.6 196.6 195.7 + 5.1 + 4.6 
Textile mill products _..... 9.6 9.8 8.2 +17.1 + 3.2 
Dee, IS 25.7 24.8 + 9.7 + 5.8 
Food 61.0 60.3 57.8 + 5.5 + 1.2 
Paper and allied products 5.8 5.6 5.2 +11.5 + 3.6 
Printing and publishing. 22.1 22.1 21.5 + 2.8 0.0 
Chemicals and allied 
products ae $1.2 30.4 27.9 +11.8 + 2.6 
Petroleum and coal 
een ee eee 40.3 35.3 42.9 — 6.1 +14 2 
RA. | OLS 2.3 2.1 +23.8 +13.0 
Other nondurable goods _. 5.8 5.6 5.3 + 9.4 + 8.6 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining 104.9 104.5 102.9 + 1.9 + 0.4 
Crude petroleum and 
natural gas products _.. 98.1 97.8 96.6 + 1.6 + 0.3 
Metal, coal and other 
; ee oe 6.8 6.7 6.3 + 7.9 + 1.5 
Transportation and public 
IN Sei ek 229.5 226.7 219.2 + 4.7 + 1.2 
Trade ey 518.8 511.3 492.4 + 5.4 + 1.5 
Wholesale trade _....._.____. 138.8 136.5 136.0 + 2.1 + 1.7 
Retail trade: 380.0 3874.8 356.4 + 6.6 + 1.4 
Finance, service and 
miscellaneous —...... 306.5 3803.6 303.2 +11 + 1.0 
Government 268.8 261.4 2681 +03 +09 
*Preliminary. 
the Texarkana area with a 54.2% increase. August 


placements also showed increases over a year ago in 
every area of the State, the largest such gain being in the 
Texarkana area (128.9%). 

Employment in Texas hit an all-time high in August 
and went on to an even higher peak in September, 
surpassing even the wartime high. By mid-September 
unemployment claims were down one-third from a year 
ago. Texas Employment Commission representatives em- 
phasize the opinion that the peak employment is not just 
confined to wartime industries but is “all across the 
board,” and is not regional but in all sections. Increased 
buying in all lines has put large numbers of people to 
work, 

Industrial expansion which is due to the Korean sit- 
uation is most noticeable in the Fort Worth-Dallas area, 
with increased activities of Consolidated and Chance 
Vought aircraft plants. Houston is expected to show 
stepped-up activity in appreciable volume soon because 
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of the chemical and other heavy industries in the area 
engaged in war production. The end of the conflict in 
Korea within a few months would not appreciably alter 
this increase in preparedness production; the nation is 
to be maintained on a war economy for an indefinite 
time. 

In some sections of the State calls for workers remain 
unanswered, with more serious manpower shortages 
expected to develop soon. Of the 1,500 applicants for 
employment at Chance Vought recently, only 90 qualified 
with skills needed immediately. The Texas Employment 
Commission urges employers to use more women workers 
and to relax restrictions such as those against employment 
of new residents in an area. Close cooperation is in 
prospect between defense production industries and the 
TEC in order to make best use of the State’s manpower. 
Employers are urged to make full use of local manpower 
before recruiting from other areas and to consult with 
TEC on labor needs, after preparing a realistic outline for 
their prospective employment plans. 

By September employment in the United States was at 
a record high of 62,367 thousand, the first time the 62 
million mark had been crossed. The trend is expected to 
continue upward and at an accelerated pace. Nonfarm 
jobs increased during August, and factory hirings were 
at an all-time high, while farm workers decreased in 
numbers in line with a downward trend in farm jobs. 
The major part of the nonfarm increase was attributed to 
increases in mining, construction, transportation, public 
utilities, trade and Government hiring. 


Hours and Earnings 


(Average hourly earnings are computed by dividing the total pay 
rolls by the to man-hours worked in reporting establishments.) 


Wage earners employed in the manufacturing of dur- 
able goods averaged $1.75 more per week in their pay 
envelopes during August than during July. This increase 
was the combined result of a slightly longer work week 
and 1.6 cents per hour higher pay and brought weekly 
earnings in durable goods industries $6.02 above levels 
prevailing in August 1949. Transportation equipment 
employees made up a 1.2 cent loss in hourly earnings by 
working an additional 3.5 hours per week to bring August 
weekly earnings $4.78 above those of July. 

Employees of nondurable goods manufacturers failed 
to match the gains made by durable goods producers. 
Hourly wage rates fell below July levels in all reported 
groups, while the number of hours worked per week rose 
slightly in most cases. The most notable exception to 
the longer work week occurred among the petroleum and 
coal production workers, who in spite of the general 
industrial speed-up throughout the State, worked 4.9 
hours less per week in August than during July and 2.0 
hours less than during August 1949. These decreases 
were due primarily to delays involved in recalling workers 
after the settlement of labor disputes. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries, hourly earn- 
ings generally declined slightly from July except in 
crude petroleum production, and average weekly earnings 
fell below those of July. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN TEXAS* 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings 





Average hourly earnings 

























(in dollars) Average weekly hours (in cents) 
Aug.t July Aug. Aug.t July Aug. Aug.t July Aug. 
Industry 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
MANUFACTURING, TOTAL......--__——=_57.22 57.44 53.42 42.7 42.8 41.9 134.0 134.2 127.5 
Durable goods, total 58.75 57.00 51.78 45.3 44.5 42.4 129.7 128.1 122.0 
Nondurable goods, total. _.. bad 57.79 54.87 40.5 41.4 41.6 138.0 139.6 181.9 
SSS Se ae 61.40 61.73 59.22 41.4 41.4 39.8 148.3 149.1 148.8 
Machinery (except electrical) eons 67.28 66.32 59.38 46.4 45.8 42.2 145.0 144.8 140.7 
Transportation equipment_—_______________- 69.46 64.68 59.18 46.0 42.5 41.3 151.0 152.2 143.8 
Fabricated metal products—_._____________ es 60.57 56.78 56.33 46.2 44.5 43.0 131.1 127.6 181.0 
Lumber and wood products 46.06 46.29 39.66 46.2 46.8 42.6 99.7 98.9 93.1 
Furniture and fixtures ~s 44.08 44.22 40.99 41.9 41.6 42.0 105.2 106.3 97.6 
Stone, clay and glass________________.- 52.41 53.99 48.89 44.6 46.5 46.3 117.5 116.1 105.6 
Textile mill products _.._»_»_>SS_ 44.37 42.86 39.86 42.3 40.7 40.8 104.9 105.3 97.7 
Apparel and fabric products.._____.__ 33.82 32.63 30.72 38.3 36.7 89.9 88.3 88.9 77.0 
(EINES ESE ee Iota aa en 50.72 51.70 48.68 42.2 42.8 44.5 120.2 120.8 109.4 
Paper and allied products... = 60.10 63.65 57.25 42.9 44.7 43.7 140.1 142.4 131.0 
Printing and publishing ..______ 78.42 79.00 73.54 40.3 39.9 40.1 194.6 198.0 183.4 
Chemicals and allied products__________. 65.93 65.49 61.50 44.1 43.2 42.5 149.5 151.6 144.7 
Petroleum and coal products__________ 70.22 80.05 73.05 36.9 41.8 88.9 190.3 191.5 187.8 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Crude petroleum production_..__ 74.31 77.34 76.60 41.4 43.4 40.7 179.5 178.2 188.2 
Nonmetallic mining —.________»»______ 62.30 66.40 59.97 40.8 42.4 40.8 152.7 156.6 148.8 
Public utilities ses 51.91 51.98 51.27 40.4 40.2 39.9 128.5 129.3 128.5 
SS ee a ee 42.87 42.91 40.14 44.2 44.1 44.5 97.0 97.3 90.2 
SS ES nee Se ee 61.00 61.09 52.79 44.4 43.7 43.2 138.0 139.8 122.2 








*Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members or other principal executives. All series were revised January 1950 and are not strictly com- 
parable with previously published data. 
tPreliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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Industrial Relations 


(A knowledge of current developments in industrial relations is 
necessary to an understanding of the State’s labor picture.) 


Labor relations in Texas, following the national pat- 
tern, grew more unsettled in August because of the 
Korean war and its implications of inflation and wage 
control. “Blue-sky bargaining,’ a term applied to ex- 
treme bargaining demands, returned. Unions were fear- 
ful that wage ceilings would be applied and were asking 
for unusually high wage increases. Pensions and other 
“fringe benefits” became secondary in this stampede to 
secure wage increases. The cost of living continued to 
rise, which added strength to the union demands and 
caused unions to reject substantial wage offers that might 
have been accepted in more settled times. Cement fin- 
ishers in Dallas, for example, rejected a $7.00 weekly 
wage increase and remained on strike. Alcoa workers at 
Point Comfort rejected an offer of 10 cents more an hour. 


Even more wage requests and unrest may be expected 
during the remainder of this year, at least until the home 
economy has stabilized and the “Korean round” of wage 
increases has run its course. Two events may temper 
union demands: (1) an expected drop in food prices 
and (2) continued localization of the Korean war. 
Meanwhile, average earnings of manufacturing produc- 
tion workers rose to an all-time high of $59.02 in July 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, latest available figures). 
Earnings would be even higher for August and Septem- 
ber because of recent wage increases in some industries. 

The war situation has increased employment problems. 
Labor turnover climbed drastically to 1941 prewar 
ratios as workers quit to seek defense jobs or higher 
wages in defense areas. A Texas Employment Com- 
mission official urged defense production employers to 
join with it in a cooperative employment program in 
order to meet the labor shortage and maintain employ- 
ment stability. On the other hand, various members of 
organized reserve units in Houston were publicly charg- 
ing that many companies either would not employ reserve 
members or would give them only unskilled jobs. 

In Washington the National Labor Relations Board 
ordered an East Texas lumber company to request that 
a District Court dissolve an injunction which favored 
the company. The injunction forbade outdoor union 
meetings on company property. In a dissenting opinion, 
Chairman Herzof of the NLRB commented as fol- 
lows about this unusual conflict between state judicial 
processes and national administrative processes: “This 
board should accomodate its enforcement of the statute 
to the traditional right of all to bring their contentions 
to the attention of a judicial forum, rather than hold it 
to be an unfair labor practice for them to attempt to do 
so.” 


In Washington this month President Truman signed 
the new social security law which increased benefits and 
extended coverage. Federal Security Agency officials 
estimated that the law would add 370 thousand Texas 
workers to security roles and would cause an immediate 
increase in benefits paid in Texas from $1,470 thou- 
sand to $2,770 thousand monthly. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
August July June average month 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1949 

















GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity* 0022002020. eeeeececeeceeeee eee 249.7 243.3* 234.4* 231.1 210.2 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities. 593.7 548.8 553.0 516.9 448.6 
Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at annual rate) : $ 219.0 27.1" 63S 6217S 209.9 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (1926=100, unadjusted) __ 166.6¢ 162.9 157.3 156.6 154.9 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted) —..._»_»_ aS 177.9 175.1 173.1 173.5 171.3 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) .._»_»_-_ 173.0 172.5 170.2 169.0 169.1 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities 327.5 295.3 303.5 298.9 286.2 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 
trict (17.6) 141.9 146.8 136.8 137.9 131.4 
Business corporation charters issued (number) 235 274 329 299 250 
TRADE 
7Index of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes) (47.7) *___ an 232.3 230.5* 219.8 204.6 
Index of tetal retail sales* 441.3 437.9 412.2 407.3 383.9 
Durable goods stores* 629.8 655.6 576.2 461.6 
Nondurable goods stores* 356.3 339.9 337.9 340.4 348.8 
Index of department store sales in the U.S... 335 362 298 302 285 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores___ 68.4 62.1 64.8 65.3 62.5* 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores___ 45.2 44.2 46.6 47.4 49.1* 
Index of gasoline sales ee 228.8 236.5 208.9 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8) ——~—___ a 351.0 340.4 341.9 302.1 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) 172.2 163.8 156.4 165.1 
Index of wheat grindings : 111.8 119.1 117.7 
Index of cottonseed crushed ee. 3115 555.8 122.8 
Index of Southern pine production Nemes 127 134 126 119 
Index of dairy product manufacturing 70.5 74.6 79.2 79.6 70.6 
tIndex of urban building permits, (adjusted for price changes) (3.8) —— 643.5 552.6 469.2 483.6 304.2 
Index of urban building permits 1280.6 1072.5 890.5 923.4 560.9 
Value of construction contracts awarded (thousands) $129,252 $ 99,95 $100,620 $ 85,557 78,282 





















































1 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) 202.2 192.6 182.3 172.1 163.4 





Index of natural gas production , 429.2 412.2 379.1 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 412.4 407.1* 408.4* 390.5 353.3 
Index of industrial production in the U.S 205 199¢ 200* 192 176 
Index of cement production_ RRA 275.2 265.9 269.9 243.2 
AGRICULTURE 
A? A 349.3 391.3 217.7 263.8 442.0 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) 326 303 284 
Index of prices paid by farmers in U.S. (parity index, unadjusted) 
(1910-14—=100) - 258 256 253 
Parity ratio for Texas. 118 112 
Shipments of poultry and eggs (carloads) : 28 26 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) ___ 364 346 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) —_ 257 238 
FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) __. 1,238 1,203 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) _. ; 2,581 2531 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) 2,078 2,028 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) 4,340 
Revenue receipts of State Comptroller (thousands) $ 45,926 $ 46,926 $ 48,396 
Federal internal revenue collections (thousands) $ 66,287 $127,012 $110,417 
LABOR 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 357.9¢ 340.0 336.8 337.1 
Durable goods employment (thousands) 152.3¢ 143.4 139.9 138.6 
Nondurable goods employment (thousands) 205.6 196.6 196.9 198.5 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,431 1,427 1,425 1,415 
Unemployment in 17 labor market areas 57,875 65,705 72,340 70,163 67,915 
Placements in 17 labor market areas 38,127 29,903 28,345 27,339 24,278 






























































All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1985-89 except where indicated and 
are adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 

+The index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated hw a dagger(t). The weight given each index in computing 
the composite is given in parentheses. 


tPreliminary. 
*Revised. Retail sales indexes and the index of general business activity have been tentatively revised on the basis of preliminary 1948 Census 


of Business reports. 














